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Adult Teacher is for teachers and leaders 


ADULT TEACHER is for teachers and leaders of adult 
groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help teachers teach. However, 
these articles also stand on their own. That is, they say something 
worth while whether they are used as resource materials or not. 


The “Adult Leader” section is designed to help adult workers 
on every level: local church, subdistrict, district, conference. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
and teaching plans are found in the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course), the International Lesson Series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Epworth 
Notes), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ material 
is found in Adult Student). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and for those who use group techniques. It is expected 
that you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” regardless of the method you use. 


(Cover photo from Harold M. Lambert) 
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By E. MAE YOUNG 


My interest in missions began as a member of a 
young woman’s missionary society when we 
studied about the needs of the world and about 
people who were serving around the world. 


First, I believe in missions because Jesus taught 
that all men are brothers of one Father, God. 
This means that all men should learn about their 
Father, God, and missions is one way to teach 
men about him. People in every mission land are 
learning about God through their contacts with 
missionaries and other Christians. 


I BELIEVE in missions because through the mission- 
ary program Christian leaders are produced. Boys 
and girls who attend mission schools are not only 
educated in school subjects but also they learn 
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I Believe in Missions 


Mothers come with their babies to the clinic in Pusan, Korea, to get milk and to learn baby care. 






much about Christianity. Many gain a new out- 
look on life and decide to become Christians. Even 
the students who do not become Christian often 
take Christian ideals into their new work and in- 
to their homes. Our mission program is making a 
real contribution through the lives of the students 
in mission schools. 

If it had not been for the program of missions 
in Japan, it is likely that we would not have had 
the present-day leadership of Japanese Christians. 
The International Christian University in Tokyo 
has Dr. Hachiro Yuasa as its president; he is giv- 
ing outstanding leadership. At the girls’ school in 
Hiroshima, Miss Hamako Hirose, a graduate of 
this school, is now the president. At Fukuoka 
Girls’ School, which is moving its campus to an- 
other location and erecting all new buildings, 
Miss Yae Kakizono is principal. 

Another example of leadership that has come 
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from the program of missions is Dr. Helen Kim 
of Ehwa College at Seoul, Korea. During the 
Japanese war, Dr. Kim kept the school true to 
its Christian tradition and is leading it on to great- 
er fields of service. New buildings are rising on 
the campus to take care of the expanding pro- 
gram. 


I BELIEVE in missions because this movement is 
concerned about the whole of life. There are hos- 
pitals, clinics, and health programs that are a 
vital part of the program of missions. 

At Severance Hospital in Seoul, Korea, in addi- 
tion to the usual services of a hospital, there is 
a physical-therapy department. Korean and mis- 
sionary nurses give treatments to many patients 
to relieve them from pain, but they do more. In 
their contacts with their patients, they demon- 
strate the value of a person, as Jesus taught. Miss 
Thelma Maw is the missionary in charge of this 
work. 

In the Philippines, the mobile clinic with a 
doctor, a nurse, and a dentist travels in a large 
area, visiting communities, treating the sick, and 
giving health talks. They examine the people 
who come and see that they get the care they 
should have. This clinic brings health to many 
people, but also it brings the Christian message 
through its services to people and through the 
religious services the staff conducts for the entire 
community. 

Social centers are another means of helping 
people have an abundant life. Children of work- 
ing mothers are cared for in day nurseries. Club 
activities for older boys and girls help them learn 
to do useful things and to get along together. 
Mothers’ clubs help mothers learn how to care 
for their children. 

The Tai Wha Community Center in Seoul, Ko- 
rea, is a good example of this kind of work. It is 
ministering to the people in a crowded section of 
Seoul. At the day nursery and the morning and 
afternoon kindergartens many children are learn- 
ing Christian ways of doing things. The older 
boys and girls are also learning through their 
clubs and classes. They make articles that can be 
used in their homes, and they learn how to work 
together. 

Because many children in Korea cannot go to 
school, literacy classes are held each day at the 
Center. Classes are also held each evening for 
those who work in the daytime. Girls who do 
domestic work often come directly to the Center 
for class, and shoe-shine boys come with their 
shoe-shine boxes. Because the Center is interested 
in improving home conditions, there are mothers’ 
meetings on baby care and the preparation of 
foods. In the sewing classes these mothers learn 
to make clothing for their families. Miss Ruth 
Stewart, missionary nurse, calls in the homes and 
endeavors to help the families improve their home 
conditions. 
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No matter what the needs are, missions at- 
tempt to meet those needs. At Taejon, Korea, 
there is an amputee project that helps people 
help themselves. The amputees are fitted with 
artificial limbs and then are taught to use them 
properly. 

Some of the amputees make artificial limbs that 
are sold and thus bring an income to the project. 
On the farm some work in the fields and others 
raise hogs and chickens. Thus they are finding 
ways of making a living. One amputee without 
legs and one arm has become self-supporting. He 
teaches the amputees, raises pigs and chickens, 
and farms a plot of land. 

Meetings of all kinds are held in a community 
building at the Center. On certain evenings, the 
men gather for literacy classes. After the class is 
over, a religious movie is often shown. Religious 
services are held at the Center regularly. 

These Koreans are learning what it means to be 
Christian and are accepting that way of life. They 
realize that the missionaries are carrying on this 
work because they are Christians and want to 
share the abundant life. 

Another illustration of how missions help peo- 
ple have a more abundant life is the program for 
mothers at Pusan. Mothers come with small babies 
on their backs to a church high on a hill. They 
gather in the church and sit on the floor, as is the 
custom in Korea. A nurse talks with them about 
some phase of baby care and leads the group in 
worship. 

Then they go back down the hill a ways to the 
Milk Center where Church World Service pro- 
vides milk for the needy. With their babies on 
their backs and their buckets in hand they line 
up to get their share of milk. Then they go on 
their way, grateful for the church that provides 
the milk that will make their children healthy. 

The missions program is concerned with the 
needs of people. In Korea, where there are many 
war widows, the Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief has established what is called Widows’ 
Projects. Widows are given work and a place to 
live while they learn how to make a living for 
themselves and their children. The women make 
over clothing that has been received from Church 
World Service for themselves and their children. 
They also make articles of clothing that are sold 
to bring income for the widows. After about two 
years these women move on and others come to 
be trained in making a living for themselves. 


My recent trip to the Orient confirms my belief 
in missions. At each place an interest in the whole 
of life was evident. For some, education was im- 
portant. Others were ministering to physical 
needs. Still others were engaged in social-service 
activities and, through these, meeting spiritual 
needs. All were concerned with helping their 
people to know God and to follow Jesus, the 
Master. 
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The Eiffel Tower seen through the door of the Trocadero. 


I COULDN'T possibly take my family to Europe. 
Think of the expense!” 

“How wonderful that you can all go! I don’t 
know how you manage it.” 

“How will you manage about language?” 

Thus our friends commented when we an- 
nounced we were going to Europe. I had been 
invited to attend the International Conference on 
Family Life sponsored by the World Council of 
Churches at Chateau de Bossey near Geneva; 
part of my expenses were to be paid. Once the 
idea was planted, we sharpened our pencils and 
went to work on a budget. What at first seemed 
to be an impossible dream became a thrilling 
reality. 

There was little doubt about how we would 
travel. The sea voyage is a wonderful experience 
in itself. It costs about the same as flying, so if 
you are cramped for time you may prefer to go 
by air. With a leave of absence, we had two 
months, so we decided in favor of a sea voyage. 

Tourist class is the cheapest way to travel. 
Rooms are small, but who cares for a few days? 
Most teachers and students travel this way. Don- 
ald, our son, was nineteen, and Peggy, our daugh- 
ter, was seventeen, just the right age to get a lot 
out of travel. We all crowded into one stateroom, 
to save expense and keep the family together. 

It pays to plan early. By Christmas most of the 
cheaper accommodations have been reserved. This 
is especially true if you are sailing in June or 
July. If you can go during the off season, you can 
secure lower rates; and Europe is lovely in the 
spring or late fall. 

We sailed from Quebec and returned to the 
same port. Although it is thrilling to sail down 
New York harbor past the Statue of Liberty, we 
had no choice as our request for accommodations 
was a little late. 


How To TRAVEL 


Most tourists go with a guided tour. If it is your 
first trip, you may wish to go that way, as you 
can see a lot in a short time. 

If you have traveled in America, you need not 
hesitate to go on your own. English is spoken 
almost everywhere in Europe. A phrase book plus 
the use of your hands will get you through almost 
any situation. If you wish to join a tour for a 
quick glimpse of the larger cities, you can find 
one easily through the hotels. 

Travel on the continent generally costs about 
the same as in the United States. We bought a 
secondhand Hillman Minx, a small English car 
that gets about thirty-five miles to a gallon of 
gasoline. However, gasoline costs more than twice 
as much as in the United States, so you come out 
about the same. Unless you are to be in Europe 
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more than a month, it does not pay to purchase 
a car unless you buy a new one and bring it home. 

You can rent a car for about one hundred dol- 
lars a week and see a lot more of the country than 
you can see from a train window. 


PREPARATION 


Before you go, read everything you can find. 
Each country has a travel bureau in New York 
which will be glad to send you literature, lists of 
hotels, and guide books. Visit your public library 
and secure the most recent books about travel in 
Europe. As you read, jot down in a small note- 
book the things that sound interesting to see in 
each country. 

It is the unusual that you remember. In our 
reading we saw a reference to sheep-dog trials 
in England. We decided this was one thing we 
would like to see. We will not forget it. The trials 
were contests between shepherds with their dogs. 
By whistle or by call the shepherds would con- 
trol the dogs as they drove the sheep down the 
the field and into a corral. The object was to get 
the sheep in within the least time. It was a most 
interesting afternoon with very few American 
tourists in attendance. 

If you buy your steamship or plane tickets 
through a travel agent, he will be glad to help 
you plan your trip, suggest hotels, and so on. 
You can travel in luxury or stay at quaint little 
inns along the way. It is not necessary to make 
hotel arrangements in advance, except in large 
cities or in Scandinavian countries where hotels 
are very crowded during July and August. 

Draw up a tentative itinerary. Make it flexible 
enough so you can change it. But you will want 
at least one fixed point each week where you can 
receive mail. This may be addressed to your hotel 
or in care of American Express, which has offices 
in all the larger cities. 





An American church in Paris 


Everyone wants pictures. You will show them 
with pride to your friends upon your return. If 
you have never used a camera before or are 
purchasing a new one, experiment a bit before 
you go. 

You know the old joke about the couple who 
said, “Let’s go over to call on the Johnson’s before 
they get their pictures developed.” If you do 
show slides to your friends, cull out the poorer 
ones. Keep your story as brief as possible. 

If you have any friends who know people in 
Europe to whom they would like to give you a 
letter of introduction, take it along or have them 
write to these friends. Personal contacts are in- 
valuable. They give you an opportunity to get 
into the homes and know the people. If they 
entertain you for a meal, you can invite them to 
your hotel or send a bread-and-butter gift to show 
your appreciation. 


Wuat To TAKE 


Travel as lightly as possible. Every inch of 
space will be needed for little things you buy 
over there. Do not take anything, saying, “I might 
need this.” You can buy anything necessary en 
route. 

Include one comfortable pair of walking shoes. 
You can see more if you walk, and some of the 
museums and castles take a lot of walking. We 
walked miles on the streets of Paris and London. 
It was less tiring than trying to park a car. A hike 
along the banks of the Avon will never be for- 
gotten. 

Nylons and the new quick-dry fabrics make it 
possible to travel very lightly. Take along a cord 
for your washing. A fishing line is strong and 
light, and doll clothespins can be used on it. Take 
fewer clothes and wash them out each night. You 
will not stop many places long enough to get 
laundry done. 
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We found it practical to take a scrapbook with 
us. Each night as Mother washed the nylons, 
Peggy pasted in the souvenirs and post cards and 
kept the diary. When we reached home, it was 
all done. Donald and I worked on the itinerary 
and plans for the next day. 

It is sometimes hard to give children responsi- 
bilities, but we registered the car in our son’s 
name so he could have the experience of checking 
it in and out as we crossed the borders from one 
nation to another. As he spent two weeks longer 
in Europe than the rest of us, he also sold the 
car at the end of the trip. 

Many European families and a few Americans 
pull a house trailer. There are parks and open 
country where you can camp. It saves hotel bills, 
but slows you down somewhat. Do not try it 
unless you have traveled in a house trailer in 
America and enjoy that type of travel. 

To our family one of the joys of travel in Europe 
is staying in quaint inns, eating in out-of-the-way 
restaurants, and talking with the people one meets 
there. We enjoyed eating foods cooked according 
to the customs of the land. 

On your first trip you will want to see the 
much-talked-of sights, such as Eiffel Tower, Mont- 
marte, the Cafe de la Paix, and the Louvre. In 
London, you will take a tour of the principle 
sights and go out to Stratford-on-Avon. But be 
sure to stay long enough to see a play and eat a 
picnic lunch along the Avon. 

Anywhere in England you can pick up meat 
pies, delicious tarts, fruit and vegetables that can 
be scraped or peeled and eaten raw. One picnic 
meal a day when traveling by car can save con- 
siderable expense. You can trust the water in 
most cities or drink tea or coffee. Be a little care- 
ful in the rural sections. You do not have to drink 
alcoholic beverages. 

Somewhere in England stop and watch the bell 
ringers. In some churches they play on week 
nights, but nearly all are rung on Sundays. The 
English bell ringers do not play tunes as we 
know them but various “changes” or combinations 
of bells which are most interesting. Five to twelve 
ringers participate, each pulling one bell rope. 
You have to see the bells played as well as hear 
them to appreciate this art. Ask about them in 
the towns where you spend week ends. 

You will want to go to church on Sunday. We 
worshiped in great cathedrals, small chapels, 
and at roadside shrines. You may not understand 
the Catholic mass, but you will be caught up in 
the spirit of worship of those about you. 

Visit the churches of your denomination. Talk 
with the church leaders about the work of the 
church. 

This led us to an interesting experience. Bishop 
Wiinderlich told us about a refugee resettlement 
project near Lubeck, Germany. Upon arrival we 
inquired for the pastor of the church. He could 
not speak English, but we showed him the church 


paper the bishop had given us and the name of 
the bishop. 

That opened the door. He rushed down the 
street and found a lady who could speak English. 
She told us about the new homes they were build- 
ing for refugees. Each house had a biblical scene 
painted on the stuccoed walls. This project was 
built with hard work and prayer. 

They will tell you that the people in Holland 
no longer wear wooden shoes. But if your car 
breaks down in a small town, and you walk 
around a little, you will see that many people do 
still wear them. The clomp, clomp, up and down 
the aisle of a movie as children go out for re- 
freshments is annoying. But then, we came to Hol- 
land to see the people, not a movie. 

Europeans have some wonderful customs. A 
big feather tick may look like a mountain on 
your bed, but it is delightfully soft after a hard 
day of sight-seeing. Afternoon tea is a charming 
social occasion in office or at home. The tremen- 
dous bath towels, warmed by the maid, are a 
luxury to most Americans, even though they may 
gripe about not having a private bath and about 
the necessity of ringing for a maid to unlock the 
door of the bath and draw the water in the tub. 
Everyone shakes hands with everyone else. It is 
a friendly custom. 

What do children learn? They gain an apprecia- 
tion of the people of other lands, a new historical 
perspective, a sense of reality about authors such 
as Byron, Shelley, and Keats. If they go to 
Barbizon, near Paris, they feel a nearness to 
Millet and Rousseau that does not come from 
reading. A Shakespearean play has new meaning 
after seeing it played in Stratford or London. A 
glimpse at the parliament buildings of other na- 
tions impresses one with the responsibility of 
these leaders for maintaining the peace of the 
world. By all means, take your family. 

How much will it cost? You can fly to London 
from New York for $453.60 1 round trip. The boat 
trip will cost about $394 round trip per person, 
tourist class. 

How much would you spend per day in Ameri- 
ca? It will be about the same in Europe. You can 
spend $3,000 for a family of four or twice that 
amount if you wish. You can bring home pur- 
chases to the amount of $500 each, duty free, if 
you have that much to spend. Some items are 
cheaper in Europe than in America, and you can 
save money by spending—if you have it. The 
customs officer was skeptical when we declared 
less than $100 worth of purchases for four people. 
But if you do not have it, you do not spend it. 

We could not afford to go to Europe either, but 
we borrowed part of the money and went. We 
have no regrets. We have often said that for us 
it was as valuable as a year in college and much 
cheaper. We hope you have as much fun and as 
many happy memories as we have. 


1 Summer, 1958. 
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The Mormon Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Methodists Among Mormons 


By P. MALCOLM HAMMOND 


THE young lady was determined. “I don’t care 
what you think! That is my church, and I am 
going to go to it.” They were passing a “Ward 
House” of the Latter-day Saints (Mormons). 

What is wrong about that? Isn’t this a free 
country? Ought she not to have the right to go 
where she wants to? But the young lady is eleven 
years old. Her parents are active Methodists. Her 
father, in fact, is a lay member of the annual 
conference. 

This is a common dilemma for Methodists who 
live among Mormons. It is, no doubt, a common 
dilemma also for Mormons who live among Meth- 
odists. 

Who are these Mormons? How do they look to 
Methodist neighbors? 


CHARACTERISTICS TO ADMIRE 


We who live among the Latter-day Saints find 
much to admire in them. Let me mention three 
things. 

First, Mormons have a fine social life. They 
have dances, parties, games, and frolics for the 
whole family. And they are on a high level. Mor- 
mons are a people of high morals. There is no 
rowdiness at these affairs, for their church officials 
supervise the social activities. 

Methodist churches in Mormon territory have 
more socials and good times than Methodist 
churches elsewhere, I suspect, because they have 
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to in order to hold their own young people. Young 
Mormons do enjoy their church, but the entire 
Mormon family participates. 

Second, Mormons have fine food laws and food 
principles. All alcoholic drinks are forbidden. So 
is the use of tobacco for either chewing or smok- 
ing. The use of both tea and coffee is strongly 
discouraged. 

If this seems extreme and ridiculous to some 
non-Mormons (“Gentiles,” as they call us), it 
also seems very wise and sensible to some others. 
It is, of course, a common joke that a great many 
Mormons do all these things, even though for- 
bidden. But a wise “gentile” discounts these 
barbed witticisms, remembering that not all Meth- 
odists are consistent either. 

Third, Latter-day Saints work hard at develop- 
ing lay leadership in their churches. They have no 
paid ministry at all in the local church. A local 
minister—a layman—they call a “bishop,” of 
which, then, they have a great host. These 
“bishops” are businessmen, professional men, or 
more often successful farmers. 

It is a great honor to be a bishop, and these 
men take their responsibilities very seriously. 
Since they are themselves laymen, it is not diffi- 
cult for them to get other laymen to take responsi- 
bility. Thus they escape one of the major curses 
of Methodism: Letting the preacher do every- 
thing. On the other hand, they also lose heavily 
by having no well-trained leadership in the local 
church. 











DIFFERENCES 


Methodists usually have fine and cordial rela- 
tions with their Mormon neighbors. We wish this 
relation to continue. But Methodists should be- 
come aware of many major differences between 
us. Let us look at a few of these differences: 

First, for Mormons the Bible is of secondary 
importance. I am now referring to the Old and 
New Testaments, as we know them and cherish 
them. They say, “He [Joseph Smith] held the 
Bible and other ancient scriptures in reverence 
but these were to serve him as a secondary and 
not as the ultimate source of truth.”! Lowell 
Bennion says also, “The Bible is but a partial and 
incomplete record of God’s dealings with men.” 
(RLS 219) 

We must realize that this includes their own 
scripture, The Book of Mormon, in this proposi- 
tion also. For they regard this sacred writing as 
“ancient scripture.” Mormons do not believe that 
Joseph Smith wrote The Book of Mormon, but 
that he found it and translated it. They believe it 
to have been written sometime between 600 B.C. 
and A.D. 420 (RLS 274). 

What they are contending for is that the primary 
source of religion is God and not any book at all 
of any kind. Now, many Methodists would happily 
go along with this point of view. But note that 
they also say, “The finest statement of his [Jesus 
Christ’s] relationship to man’s salvation in any 
scripture is to be found, we believe, in The Book 
of Mormon.” (RLS 105) In other words, they 
believe that Christ’s way of salvation is better 
revealed in their scripture than in the Bible. 

A second difference in the point of view of 
Methodists and Mormons is our manner of in- 

1From The Religion of the Latter-day Saints, by Lowell L. 
Bennion, page 218. Published by the L. D. S. Church Department of 
Education, 40 North Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah; 1940. 
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terpreting Scripture. Usually Methodists search 
for a meaning in religious experience as opposed 
to a meaning found only in the literal meaning of 
the words themselves. Mormons are more in- 
clined to the latter. For example, they share with 
many conservative religious groups the belief that 
Jesus will yet return to earth in physical form. 

“We believe in the literal gathering of Israel 
and in the restoration of the Ten Tribes; that 
Zion will be built upon this [the American] con- 
tinent; that Christ will reign personally upon 
the earth; and that the earth will be renewed and 
receive its paradisiacal glory.” (X Article of 
Faith; RLS 268) 

Mormons also accept a literal belief in the 
physical Devil. “Nor can we blame Satan for all 
evil in the world. Wrong doing results from the 
free agency of man. The devil, one of these free 
agents who is seeking to lead men away from the 
right, cannot be the primary factor.” (RLS 82) 

An official booklet, given out by the Mormon 
Church to visitors in Salt Lake City, declares that 
Daniel 2:44 is a direct prophecy concer.i.ng 
Joseph Smith and the Mormon Church. This 
verse refers to a “kingdom” that “shall stand for 
ever.” 

In the third place, Mormons differ from Meth- 
odists in that they take their “priesthood” and 
the ritual much more seriously. They are more 
nearly akin to our Roman Catholic friends in this 
regard. 

Baptism is necessary. “We also believe in the 
necessity of baptism, the laying on of hands for 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, and other ordinances 
efficacious in assisting men to overcome sin.” 
(RLS 104) 

There is only one acceptable form of baptism. 
“Latter-day Saints reject sprinkling, pouring, and 
infant baptism as inappropriate forms of this 
ordinance. . .. There is no Biblical precedent for 
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them. They represent a departure from pristine, 
apostolic norm.” (RLS 122) “The Book of Mor- 
mon is explicit and unequivocal in its condem- 
nation of infant baptism.” (RLS 122) 

Mormons are very careful to see that living 
persons are baptized. Furthermore, if by mis- 
chance a loved one dies without the benefit of 
baptism, then by proxy that ordinance must be 
performed for the benefit of the deceased person. 
This can be done also for ancestors who have been 
dead for generations. 

“Why, one may well ask, do the Latter-day 
Saints perform ordinance work for and in behalf 
of the dead? The ordinances of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ are essential to salvation.” (RLS 179) It 
would appear that these ordinances can be per- 
formed only by earthly priests living on this earth. 
Apparently it cannot be done in heaven. 

Mormons take very seriously the work of the 
various offices of priesthood and the rituals they 
perform in the great temples. Mormon prophets, 
they insist, are prophets in the same sense as 
prophets of old. 

“If there is any doubt on this point, let the 
reader compare the relative importance of the 
teaching and leadership of Moses, Amos, Jesus, 
Paul, Joseph Smith, Brigham Young and Heber J. 
Grant with their predictions about the future.” 
(RLS 238) 

The fourth difference between Methodists and 
Mormons is very fundamental and far-reaching. 
Mormon theology is materialistic. That is to say, 
for something to be “real,” it must be material. 
For them God himself is material. “The Father 
has a body of flesh and bones as tangible as 
man’s.” (RLS 28) 

One of the sacred writings of the Latter-day 
Saints is The Doctrines and Covenants. In this 
writing (93.33) are to be found the words, “The 
elements [referring to material elements] are 
eternal.” If God has a physical body and if he is 
the Father of all human beings, then it is not 
difficult to understand why Mormons believe that 
God is our heavenly “father” in very much the 
same fashion as our earthly father. 

Prior to 1890 it was the doctrine of the church 
that the gods in heaven have wives and beget 
children much as human beings do. During that 
early period when polygamy was practiced by 
Mormons, Orson Pratt wrote, “If none but God’s 
will be permitted to multiply immortal children, 
it follows that each God must have one or more 
wives.” (The Seer, by Orson Pratt [out of print]) 

Since 1890 the practice of polygamy has been 
strictly forbidden by the “Manifesto” of President 
Wilford Woodruff. But the notion of the physical 
origin of a human soul in heaven still fits into 
their materialistic categories of thought. Sex, on 
this earth, at any rate, comes in for considerable 
emphasis. 

Latter-day Saints do not feel that they assign 
to women an inferior position. But they do say, 
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“The fact that men play the larger public role 
enables women to fulfill their mission in the home 
and also share in the work and blessings of the 
Church.” (RLS 154) 


ABSOLUTE AND NONABSOLUTE 


All religious groups in America today fit into 
one or another of the two following kinds: ab- 
solute and nonabsolute. 

By the absolute I mean those groups that claim 
to have all truth and to believe that all other 
groups are essentially false or, at best, partial. 
We recognize that Roman Catholics and Jehovah’s 
Witnesses fit into this classification. 

By the nonabsolute I mean those groups that 
believe they have an important contribution to 
make to the great religious heritage of mankind, 
perhaps an indispensable contribution. But they 
would never say that there were not many other 
groups that also made great contributions. Quite 
clearly Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Dis- 
ciples, and many others fit into this category. 

On this matter Methodists are nonabsolute, and 
the Latter-day Saints are absolute. This is the 
fifth difference. Mormons may be personally hum- 
ble and often are, but they cannot be humble 
when they make their claims for their church or 
speak in its name. Yet, strangely enough, the 
Mormon Church cautions against an undue spirit 
of arrogance. Note these words: 

“The Mormon position does not imply that 
Latter-day Saints are better than other Christians 
or non-Christians. The moment one thinks him- 
self better than another he becomes self-righteous 
and falls into line with the type of Pharisees Jesus 
condemned (Matt. 23). Latter-day Saints fall 
short of the Christian ideal; many of us are 
leagues removed from living our faith. Many non- 
Mormons are more honest, kind, merciful, and 
generous than many of us. We make no effort to 
judge people which is happily a prerogative of 
Deity.” (RLS 220) 

Were all Mormons—and all Methodists—as 
humble as this brother, there would be little diffi- 
culty. But alas, it is not always so. Often we gen- 
tiles are treated as though we are inferior. No 
doubt it works the other way also. 

It has not been my purpose in this article to 
prove the Mormons wrong or to prove the Meth- 
odists right. I have tried only to indicate the 
marked differences that remain in our respective 
points of view, notwithstanding a much better 
understanding we have in these days. In matters 
of morality they will stand side by side with us. 
We work together in the Idaho Allied Civic Forces 
against liquor, gambling, and vice. 

We are anxious that our relations shall improve 
still further. But we do not see where anything 
is gained by pretending that we think alike where, 
in many points, we do not. We ask only that those 
concerned about finding out the whole truth about 
both our groups shall be helped. 
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Devotions 

Reports 

Fall Bible study emphasis. Plans for further 

training in use of the Bible. Missions unit: 

Groups, leaders, dates. 

Planning 

Local leadership school. Enlist teachers and 
others for specific courses. Arrange for wide 
distribution of course listings. 

World Service Sunday—January 25. Procedures 
to alert adults to its importance. 

Lent and Easter observance. Church member- 
ship class for adults. Co-operation with other 
churches in World Day of Prayer, February 
13. Lenten reading for adults: select commit- 
tee to work with pastor in formulating list of 
books; plan for use of list. Announce plans for 
pre-Easter services. 

Race Relations Sunday and Brotherhood Week 
and Week of Dedication. Plan where possible 
with other churches in community. 

Items to be referred to commission on education. 
Closing prayer. Adjournment at hour agreed. 
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These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons, director 

Robert M. Cox 

Doris P. Dennison 

Allen J. Moore 

Virginia Stafford 
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By VIRGINIA STAFFORD 


Tuis year, in a rare overlapping of dates, the 
second Sunday in February is also the Sunday 
preceding Ash Wednesday. Hence, Race Relations 
Sunday and the opening of Brotherhood Week 
come on the same day as the Sunday beginning 
the Week of Dedication. (See Discipline of The 
Methodist Church, Paragraphs 250 [3] and 760.) 

There could be no more fortunate coincidence 
in the calendar. What better way is there to ex- 
press our dedication to God and his Kingdom 
than through forthright acts in behalf of his chil- 
dren, our brothers? It is particularly important in 
these days of tension in American race relations 
that Christian adults recognize this challenge and 
act in accordance with it. 

What can your adult group do? Movies on in- 
tergroup relationships, dramatic presentations, 
talks, discussions in your group are fine and 
should be used. 

Far more fruitful, perhaps, would be some in- 
tergroup meetings. Adult groups from a church 
in the community that represents a different 
racial or national background from your own 
could meet with adult groups in your church. 
Such meetings could center on ways in which the 
churches represented could work together for the 
alleviation of some serious problem that is affect- 
ing one group particularly but is of concern to all 
Christians and all groups. Definite steps may be 
outlined for future work so that these two or three 
intergroup meetings will not be the end of the 
fellowship and the sharing of interests. 

Through planning together for such meetings, 
through the fellowship of discussing problems and 
working out specific steps to take together toward 
their solution, real progress in behalf of brother- 
hood may be achieved. Above all things, make this 
a task mutually shared. One group deciding for 
another will harm the real sense of brotherhood 
and sharing. 

This is a very simple suggestion. You will think 
of many others or of ways to implement this one 
to fit your own situation. 

The major matter is that adults shall take real 
steps toward helping brother work with brother, 
toward aiding every child of God to sense his 
common kinship to every other. Adult groups in 
churches that call themselves Christian are the 
persons most responsible for carrying out this 
significant task. 



















Christian Social Relations 





By DORIS P. DENNISON 





“And Who Is My Neighbor?” (page 20, current 
issue of Adult Student) outlines major emphases 
in Christian social relations before the church. 
It describes ways in which The Methodist Church, 
as a part of the total Protestant movement, deals 
with specific issues. 

Briefly, one major emphasis before Protestant- 
ism and The Methodist Church in 1959 is in the 
area of economic life. The Methodist National 
Industrial Relations Conference held in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, October 30 through November 1, 1958, 
provided a source of information. Out of this are 
coming study materials. 

A second issue before the church, and one of 
which we are all aware, is the Christian’s re- 
sponsibility in terms of recognition and oppor- 
tunity for persons of all races in the community. 
To provide information and a clarification of this 
question The Methodist Church will hold a con- 
ference on race relations at Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas, in September, 1959. 
Out of this conference will come further direction 
and study materials. 

Closely related to our concern on matters of 
Christian social action is our concern in the area 
of missions. Our study this month in the Adult 
Fellowship Series is entitled “Our North Ameri- 
can Neighborhood” (see pages 35-48). We have 
been deeply interested in the congressional action 
that opened the way for Alaska to become a state. 
In June our study in the Adult Fellowship Series 
deals with Christianity in the Moslem countries. 
This study is related to our deep concern with 
political action in the Middle East. These instances 
illustrate how our Christian concerns on social 
questions reach beyond the boundaries of our 
nation into areas in which we have missionary 
interest. 


THE Department of Christian Education of Adults 
of the General Board of Education recommends 
that members of the teaching corps and the presi- 
dents of adults classes be included in the member- 
ship of the adult council. In many churches 
chairmen of program areas are provided for the 
adult division. These chairmen are members of 
the adult council. 

The Department of Christian Education of 
Adults suggests that each of the area chairmen 
serve on the respective commission of his local 
church. For instance, in a church where the 
official board has created a commission or com- 
mittee on social and economic relations (Para- 
graph 278, Discipline of The Methodist Church) 
the chairman of social action in the adult division 
should have at least ex officio relationship to the 
committee. 
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With this relationship this area chairman, 
representing the adult council, can work closely 
with the body in the church that is responsible for 
this same area of activity. Whatever projects are 
planned through the adult classes should be 
planned as a related part of the total church pro- 
gram. 

In some churches adults may not be aware of 
their responsibility regarding Christian social ac- 
tion. Even if they are aware of their responsibility, 
they may not know what needs to be done first. 
A representative from the division, working on the 
church committee, can give guidance to the adult 
classes. For example, if the church decides on an 
emphasis in the area of international relations, 
the adult classes can have a part in this total 
church plan. 

Sometimes in large churches each adult class 
engages in a different service activity. Often one 
class does not know what another class is plan- 
ning. Through the adult council the several classes 
in the adult division can plan co-operatively. 
When the director of social action of the adult 
division, who is a member of the adult council, 
serves on the committee on social and economic 
relations of the church, he can relate the activi- 
ties of the adult classes to the activities of the 
total church. 

In a church in which there is no committee on 
social and economic relations, and possibly no 
active committees in the areas of peace or tem- 
perance, adult classes can work closely with the 
chairman of Christian social relations in the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service. Since the 
president of the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service is a member of the adult council, there 
is opportunity to work co-operatively on social 
questions. 


In whatever section of the country one lives, 
he needs now to work on community relationships 
in terms of needs and opportunities for persons 
of all races. In some communities literacy is the 
problem. In others, political rights constitute a 
problem. In many communities the need exists to 
understand the nature of labor unions, the pres- 
sures of management, and the relationships be- 
tween those who work at the machine and those 
who direct from offices. 

As stated, at the present time The Methodist 
Church is engaged in a study of industrial rela- 
tions. It will soon be involved in a study of race 
relations. Through our mission studies we are 
looking at our North American neighborhood 
and at the Moslem countries in the Middle East. 

Your local-church organization plan enables 
you to develop working relationships with other 
church groups. The concern of individual Chris- 
tians is the effective factor within the organiza- 
tion. We must discover both who our neighbors 
are and how to live with them. 








What Can a Church Do for the Alcoholic? 


By THOMAS J. SHIPP 


SINCE time immemorial, the church has been 
quick to judge the alcoholic, to label him “no 
good,” to push him down, or to pass him by. As a 
result, a barrier has fallen between the church 
and these persons who sorely need its help. 

Lovers Lane Methodist Church, in Dallas, 
Texas, is young and in most respects would prob- 
ably be considered a typical city church. In one 
respect, however, it stands apart. In its congrega- 
tion of thirty-seven hundred, some two hundred 
and fifty men and women have found a way out 
of their drinking problem and into a new way of 
life. This accounts in part for the manner in which 
this church has tackled alcoholism and the humble 
success that it has enjoyed in the field of rehabili- 
tation. 

A church must provide a rehabilitating fellow- 
ship that will bring an alcoholic into the Christian 
fellowship of the church and help mold him into 
a useful member of society. This is impossible 
for the minister, the church, or any other group 
so long as the alcoholic does not desire help. 
Jesus taught us that the first principle of all 
healing depends upon genuine desire. It is, there- 
fore, the unique mission of the church to create 
within the individual the kind of desires that will 
bring about this change. 

Before a church can do anything for an alco- 
holic, it must win his confidence, his respect, and 
—most important of all—establish rapport. This 
is done by letting him know that you are con- 
cerned about him, that you care, and that you 
love him. 

Remember that an alcoholic is lonely, that he 
feels a sense of isolation and guilt. He does not 
need anyone to preach to him or to remind him 
of what he has done or what will become of him 
if he does not stop drinking. He knows the re- 
morse and guilt of such a life. What he does need 
is for someone to tell him what he can do and be 
and how he can live without alcohol. In short, he 
needs a friend, not a judge. 

Jesus did not remain within the professional 
clergy or the established clique. He went outside 
and won persons. Could it be that the condition 
of the alcoholic today comes from the fact that 
the church has ignored him while the alcohol 
crowd has been showering him with attention? 
We may not like what the alcoholic has done; but 
if we are to win him to Christ, we must love him 
and give him attention in the right way. 

You cannot force or shame the alcoholic into 
changing. Above all, do not lay down laws, do not 





Mr. Suipp is pastor of Lovers Lane Methodist Church, 
Dallas, Texas. 


impose a plan upon him. A plan is necessary, yes, 
but he must develop it out of his own under- 
standing. 

The best way to remove something is to replace 
it with something better. The minister and the 
church are the custodians of God’s Word. If they 
are to fulfill their mission, they must see that the 
alcoholic understands God’s love. They must 
introduce him to community life, give him respect 
and confidence, and see that he is not hurt, but 
that he is accepted and helped by this fellowship. 

A minister cannot possibly do this job alone. He 
must have dedicated help, and that is why we 
developed a system of sponsorship at Lovers Lane 
Methodist Church. When a person needs help, a 
recovered alcoholic is appointed as his sponsor. 
His first task is to take the recruit to Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

In AA the recruit will be given an opportunity 
to bear witness to his new-found “way of life.” 
If we feel that he is in need of medical, clinical, or 
psychiatric help over and above AA, we send him 
to existing facilities in the community which are 
unrelated to the church. 

The average person attempting to assist an 
alcoholic tries to do too much for him. Jesus did 
not say, “Hold on to your bed, I'll carry you.” He 
said, “Rise, take up your bed and go home.” The 
alcoholic in AA soon realizes that receiving alone 
tends to weaken him. To gain strength he must 
begin by giving his attention, his love, and his 
concern to others. We know through long experi- 
ence that we use or lose an alcoholic. 

The sponsorship method gets two alcoholics 
working together. Gradually the sponsor leads the 
recruit to me so that I may give him spiritual ad- 
vice and establish rapport between him and the 
church. If my efforts are successful, nominating 
committees within the church take notice that the 
recovered alcoholic is active in the church. Soon 
the recruit is serving in the fellowship of the 
church. He begins to feel the wonderful experi- 
ence of being needed, of being appreciated; he 
sees his worth in the eyes of others. 

Our alcoholic is back in the fold, a functioning 
unit of society and of Christian fellowship. Most 
important, he is ready to sponsor another alcoholic 
in need of help. 

What have we done? We have used existing 
facilities and have followed a plan as old as the 
hills (a plan called “do-it-yourself”) in bringing a 
lost lamb of God back into the church. 

“Here is the way of life,’ we say. “Follow 
Jesus. We will try to show you how. No, we won’t 
carry you. You walk and carry your own bed and 
see for yourself how easy it is.” 
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P AUL’S mission to Corinth was different from 
any mission he had previously undertaken. Usual- 
ly he preached to Jews who gathered in the syna- 
gogues. He was on an equal basis with them and 
knew that they were deeply interested in the 
Law and in the messianic hope. 

In Corinth, however, Paul faced a different type 
of people. We meet a few Jewish names, such as 
Aquila and Priscilla, but for the most part Paul 
dealt with Gentiles—such as Stephanas, Gaius, 
Fortunatus, Achaicus, and Chloe. 

Furthermore, he dealt with people of an inferior 
rank in Corinth—the less educated classes (1 
Corinthians 1:26). Some there were who pre- 
ferred the polished silver-tongued preacher Apol- 
los to the simple preaching of Paul! This fact gave 
rise to factions and almost split the congregation. 

Paul worked with his hands, as well as preached 
with his lips. He was a “tentmaker”—he made 
goat-hair cloth, such as is still used for tents by 
millions of Arabs. Sometimes this cloth was dyed. 
We think of Lydia whose business was dyeing 
goat-hair cloth. 


CoRINTHIANS were very worldly, intellectually 
cynical, yet very religious. Their worldliness is 
noted by the very fact that if you called a man a 
“Corinthian,” you were using the very basest of 
curse words! The Corinthians were noted for 
their licentiousness, their drunkenness and de- 
bauchery—all in the name of religion. 

The city of Corinth lay at the foot of a huge 
hill on top of which was the beautiful temple of 
Aphrodite. One historian records that there were 
one thousand “sacred” prostitutes dedicated to 
the worship of Aphrodite. Imagine a man choosing 
this most wicked of cities to establish a church in 
the name of Christ! In this lust-ridden city Paul 
wrote his beautiful love letter of First Corinthians 
13! 

Religion was not all evil in Corinth. Many 
people honestly sought the good life in the only 





Dr. WEAVER is chairman of the Department of Religion and 
and Philosophy at Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. 
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By HORACE R. WEAVER 


January 4: 
Paul and the 
Corinthian Church 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


way they knew. The initiates of the Eleusinian 
mysteries of nearby Eleusis learned to receive 
purification from their sins. Following participa- 
tion in certain rites and sacrifices they were per- 
mitted to see and handle sacred objects that 
guaranteed to them forgiveness of sins, faith, and 
hope for a future life. Paul faced those who 
yearned for forgiveness of sins, for faith in im- 
mortality, and for communion with God. 

In Corinth was a temple dedicated to Isis—an 
ancient Egyptian religion. It was chiefly con- 
cerned with hope for a happy immortality. A fol- 
lower of Isis was assured bodily resurrection, as 
had been the case (they claimed) with Osiris. 

Let us walk with Paul in Corinth and approach 
a service of Isis. The temple is a beautiful one, 
done in Egyptian style. Sphinx are located on 
either side of a stairway leading into the temple. 
As the sun rises in the sky, a priest (waving a 
wand) directs the congregation in the singing of 
a hymn to the sun god. A priestess purifies the 
temple by sprinkling holy water (from the Nile) 
on it. She wears the sacred cobra on her forehead, 
even as it was worn on the mask of young King 
Tut 1300 years before. (For a lifelike picture of 
this scene, see The National Geographic Magazine, 
November, 1946, page 617.) 

Besides the daily rituals and penitential system 
there were great annual festivals. These called for 
loud shouts of joy and much merrymaking. 
Finally, in the mysterious (still unknown) initia- 
tion rites the drama of the myth would be re- 
enacted and assurance of immortality given. 

Some mystery religions, such as the cult of 
Dionysus, were clearly immoral throughout. The 
women would drink wine and, “inspired” by the 
demon that they had drunk, worship their deity. 
Dionysus (or Bacchus) stood for intoxication, 
orgies, and religious frenzies. 


Paut’s high and noble Judaism would have re- 
belled at these practices. How much more would 
his Christian faith! With mingled emotions—dis- 
gust, pain, horror, sympathy—he preached his 
message of faith in Christ. 
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January I1: 
Divisions in 


the Church 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


. CorIntH was a cosmopolitan city. People from 


many lands and many races lived together. We 
find that Paul’s church membership was made up 
of persons from Greek, Roman, and Hebrew 
national groups. It is quite possible that much of 
the division found in Paul’s early Corinthian 
church was due to these various nationalities. 

The population of Corinth included Romans, 
many of whom were descendants of the Roman 
coloni established in 46 B.c. They formed a sort of 
local aristocracy. Other Romans had come to this 
greatest of commercial cities for business or 
governmental purposes. We know that men of 
high rank governed this city. 

Besides the Romans, there were a considerable 
number of Hebrews living in Corinth—enough to 
establish a synagogue. Here Paul preached first. 
His attitude toward the Jews was condemnatory, 
so he soon left the synagogue and rented a build- 
ing immediately next door. This meeting house 
was the home of a Roman, Titus Justus. Here 
Paul was accused and arrested. He was taken to 
the proconsul Gallio who soon realized that there 
was nothing in this case for a civil authority to 
judge. So he released Paul and permitted the 
leader of the synagogue (Sosthenes) to be 
whipped. Thus did Paul win his declaration of 
independence to preach in Corinth! 


Besipes the Roman and Hebrew national groups, 
there was of course the Greek element. To them 
belonged the countryside and the beautiful build- 
ings of their city. 

The city of Corinth boasted of a magnificent 
library, a tiled market place, beautiful under- 
ground pools, and many lovely temples to various 
gods. Portions of the splendid temple to Apollo 
still stand. 

Not far from Corinth was the scene of the 
Isthmian Games. It was one of four historic places 
for the great athletic contests of ancient Greece. 
Paul’s reference to those who run in the race, 
with only one winning a prize, would certainly be 
well understood in Corinth. 

The Greeks loved philosophy. To Corinth came 
many persons who had a new philosophy to teach. 
They would gather a group together, expound 
their basic tenets, and soon have a following. 
They charged a fee. Paul had to face slanderous 


remarks from those who thought that he also was 
teaching to make a living! 


WE can readily see that when Greek, Roman, and 
Jew joined Paul’s newly formed church in Corinth, 
problems were in the making! Some wanted to 
hear the gospel preached philosophically, as 
Apollos was capable of doing. He was a sort of 
silver-tongued orator with good enunciation, ex- 
cellent articulation, and well-formed words and 
vocabulary. Paul refused to preach thus. . 

As with modern American churches—this 
diversity in abilities in preaching caused a prob- 
lem with the pastoral relations committee. Which 
is better, a man like Apollos or one like Paul? 
Furthermore, the Jews entered another element 
of contention: Make everybody be conservative 
in theology. They were called “Judaizers” and 
emphasized the teachings of Cephas (Peter). 
They taught the importance of observing not only 
Sunday, but Saturday sabbaths too; also the ne- 
cessity of circumcision, dietary laws, etc. The 
issue of legalism thus thrust its head into the 
newly formed congregation. 

With this motley group, Paul had his hands full. 
It is to his honor and glory that he molded a 
church that has stood through the centuries in 
the lives of Greek men and women! 

To those who say: “I belong to Paul,” or “I 
belong to Cephas,” or “I belong to Apollos,” or 
“T belong to Christ,” Paul gives argument. He 
presents four arguments against such factionalism. 

First, Paul says that such factionalism prac- 
tically puts the human leaders above Christ, 1 
Corinthians 1:13-17. Obviously this is wrong and 
to be condemned. No man is baptized of Paul— 
but of Christ! 

Secondly, this division assumes that the 
preachers are teachers—each with his own brand 
of philosophy. But not so, each and all teach the 
same basic truth—Jesus Christ and him crucified 
(and resurrected). Their message is good news, 
not philosophy. 

Thirdly, Paul argues that such division, with its 
pride in human leadership, makes a person in- 
capable of understanding the message of the cross. 
Such persons know worldly wisdom, but lack 
spiritual discernment. 

Lastly, Paul argues that church division puts 
the leaders in an awkward position—they become 
rivals, not co-workers with God. Some ministers 
today are put in such an awkward position too. 
Church boards expect the sermons to be so spec- 
tacular that they draw people from other congre- 
gations. This denies the sense of fellowship that 
ministers ought to have. They are co-workers 
with God in the business of saving souls. Petty 
rivalries are a hurt and harm to Kingdom work! 

Above nationality, above philosophy, and above 
the desire to have the best preacher in our church 
should come the desire to preach the Christlike 
God, that men may hear and be saved. 
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January 18: 
The Body Is Meant 


for the Lord 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


CorRINTHIAN Christians faced the problem of 
maintaining purity of body and mind. It was 
especially difficult in view of the mystery religions 
at Corinth. 

Many of the mystery religions offered hope of 
immortality, communion with God, and forgive- 
ness of sins. Some of their rites, however, were 
quite immoral according to Christian standards. 
They practiced sacred prostitution. Women, often 
of outstanding homes of the community, dedicated 
themselves to the Temple of Aphrodite and per- 
mitted their bodies to be “sold” to a partner. 
They “worshiped” the fertility deities by re- 
enacting the drama of life and death. Thus they 
thought to assure fertility of the land and fecun- 
dity of animals and human beings. 

Chastity was therefore not regarded very 
highly in this city of wickedness. However, Paul 
taught, and required, that those who bore the 
name of Christ must regard chastity highly, or 
not bear his name. It was this high moral code 
that helped Christianity to finally overtake the 
ancient rites of Isis and Mithra in the Roman 
Empire. Both types of religions, Christianity and 
the mysteries, were similar in their assurances. 
But Christianity appealed to the educated mind; 
it required thoughtful and moral living. God, 
being a holy God, required holiness of his 
children. 

When Paul learned that a Corinthian man, 
whose father had apparently died, had married 
his stepmother, his Jewish training caused an 
explosion! Paul had been trained in rabbinical 
school that incest was to be punished by death 
(Leviticus 18:8). Naturally, he immediately took 
steps to refuse an incestuous person the rights 
and privileges of fellowship with Christian people. 

The reasons were twofold: First, it was degrad- 
ing to the Christian cause itself. Some were argu- 
ing that a Christian was above law and therefore 
could do anything with freedom. Paul recognized 
that this could lead to licentiousness of all kinds. 
He wanted to stop this misunderstanding at once. 
He therefore used his apostolic authority and 
ordered the church to meet in council and excom- 
municate the man from the church fellowship. 

The second reason was concerned with the man 
himself. He was endangering his own soul. There- 
fore, the church should excommunicate him for 
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the purpose of showing him how sinful he really 
was. Outside the church he would realize the 
danger in which he placed his soul. He might 
therefore repent and seek forgiveness and return 
to the fold. This was Paul’s greatest concern. Paul 
believed unquestioningly in the immortality of the 
self (or soul) and that the future condition of the 
soul depended on the moral (or immoral) life of 
the man while he lived here on earth. 

Paul knew, as we know only too well in our 
modern church life, that an immoral man soon 
acts as leaven. A little leaven soon spreads its 
influence throughout the whole. It does not take 
much “leaven” to start with. So the church that 
permits a member to “get away with it” soon 
finds that the quality of its membership has fallen. 


Pau. would be concerned today about the laxity 
of our Christian community. I am quite confident 
that he would have words to say about the church 
whose official board meets under conditions where 
the members sip alcholic beverages. Frivolity pre- 
vails too much on such occasions. Frivolity and 
indifference curse the cause of Christ. It takes 
such a little leaven to curse a fellowship! 

Christians should be the outstanding (those 
who “stand out”) leaders of their community. 
Christians should so live that, if their lives were 
suddenly removed from society, the effects would 
be devastating. They should be the pillars of our 
civilization—on them should rest the demand for 
justice, fair play, chastity, clean recreational fa- 
cilities for young and old, proper conditions for 
workingmen, good policies toward other nations, 
and so on. 

We sometimes forget what a small blemish it 
takes to ruin a man’s (and a church’s) influence. 
A fellowship should be concerned with a man or 
woman whose blemish is showing. Sometimes 
stern measures are required—but sternness 
motivated with love. 

Any thought or deed that makes a man become 
a brute is wrong. Any thought or act that debases, 
demoralizes, brutalizes, is ethically and spiritually 
wrong. It is immoral; it is sin. Paul says therefore, 
“Shun immorality.” We forget that the church 
is the body of Christ and that each stone (indi- 
vidual) helps compose that church. What we are 
makes for greatness, or littleness of Christ. His 
body is what we make him in this temporal life. 
Some of these stones are certainly unworthy and 
ought to be eliminated. 

Perhaps our major business is to look unto 
ourselves first and ask: If all persons were as I, 
would the stones which form the Church of 
Christ make a lovely and strong structure? Would 
they testify to the glory of God? The place to 
begin is with ourselves. That which would defile 
our own selves should be discarded at once; that 
which defiles other’s lives should be discarded 
too—and if they refuse to let it go, then (in desire 
to awaken them) release them from the church. 
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January 205: 
Christians 
and Marriage 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Pauw's council about marriage must be viewed 
from two points of view: First, he was a bachelor. 
Second, he thought that the end of the world was 
near at hand—so why bother about such mundane 
things as slavery, governmental authority, and 
marriage? 

Some of Paul’s beliefs were based on his ex- 
pectation that the end of the world was near. His 
teachings are sometimes referred to as “interim 
ethics.” That is, the interim between Jesus’ 
Ascension and his Second Coming. Paul believed 
he was living in the last century, not the first. 

Inasmuch as Paul believed the world’s end was 
near, he taught that slaves should be content with 
their status—but they should be good slaves. Un- 
married persons should be content with their 
single status. Celibacy was to be preferred to the 
married state. Singleness of mind, as they waited 
for the second return of Jesus, was preferable to 

the worries and troubles of married life. 

’ . We should observe the fact that Paul refers to 
these marital “counselings” as “I think . . .” They 
are not to be taken as law, nor as the advice of 
Jesus, but as his opinions that arose within his 
“interim” expectations. 

Some of Paul’s ideas also reflect the customs of 
his century and should not be taken as authorita- 
tive for ours. For example, he told the women 
not to speak in church. It would be a poor church 
indeed if all women followed Paul’s advice. We 
need good women to speak up and to lead. He told 
the women not to cut their hair, but his advice 
is not especially meaningful for women of our 
day. So some of his advice about marriage is not 
as helpful as a modern clergyman’s. A trained 
seminary man has had courses on how to counsel 
and bring aid to troubled married people. He 
counsels in the spirit of Christ rather than on the 
advice given by Paul. 


Jesus and Paul both accepted the idea that mar- 
riage was instituted of God. Both assumed the 
permanent relationship between a husband and 
wife. Both assumed that the purpose of marriage 
was primarily for the development of a family. 
Paul spoke candidly about the obligations of each 
partner to the other in sexual matters. He did 
not uphold continence, but supported belief in 
sexual relations as a normal, proper, good, and 


ethical act of love. He in no wise slandered it nor 
condemned it. 

We wish Paul had gone further in his marital 
advice than in just emphasizing the obligations of 
each partner sexually. As important as this is, 
there are more important matters. 

Paul advised a couple (whose passions were 
curbed only with great difficulty) to get married. 
He assumed that both were Christians. With this 
assumption Paul included the ideals that Chris- 
tians would normally embrace. They would both 
be interested in God as the major center of their 
lives. Both would be interested in developing their 
lives until they were Christlike. Each would want 
his own life and that of his lifetime partner to 
grow. So each would discipline himself, until atti- 
tudes, motives, habits, and character were like 
those of Jesus, their Lord. 

Paul would have been among the first to counsel 
a young man or woman against marriage for lust. 
He knew that if lust governed them, then Christ 
could not. He knew that God is love and that those 
who truly love have something divine within. 
Love, not lust, builds around comradeship and 
increases mutual confidence and self-respect. First 
Corinthians 13 clearly states the significant place 
love bears in life. 

A Christian marriage should make life more 
humane and significant to each member. Through 
their marriage, life should take on a satisfaction 
and significance not found elsewhere. These 
achievements are the fruits of genuine co-opera- 
tion and rest on the common recognition of the 
personal worth and dignity of each other. 

Any act, thought, or word that brutalizes or 
debases the other person is wrong. Anything 
that stunts or warps the character of the other 
is wrong. Any act or word that uses the other 
solely as a means for personal satisfaction is 
wrong. Mutual respect and a sense of dignity and 
honor are prerequisite for continued love. 

The man or woman who marries for lust, for 
sexual satisfaction alone, is little above the animal. 
In fact, he may well be considered a little beneath 
the animal. For animals generally are concerned 
with their offspring. 

Human reproduction goes beyond that of the 
animal. Not only is the species reproduced, but the 
parent is obligated to nurture, transmit, and per- 
petuate all that is truly human and Christian. 

Treasures of the spirit, as well as organic well- 
being, are of prime concern to Christian homes. 
Without these basic concerns before marriage, the 
home may lack the binding qualities that may 
prevent it from breaking. The fruitage of such 
unwise marriages generally are disrupted lives 
and neglected children who join their parents in 
living lives without loyalties or objects of devo- 
tion. 

Paul’s real concern was certainly that men and 
women and children find their true fulfillment in 
obedience to Christ’s way of life. 
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The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. Read also 
“The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Mark 9: 2-29. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This Sunday we begin a new unit in the long 
series of lessons on the life of Jesus Christ. As you 
begin your preparation, read verses 18 and 28 of 
the Scripture. In one verse the father says about 
the disciples, “They were not able.” In the other 
the disciples ask Jesus, “Why could we not cast 
it out?” My prayer for you is that you will be 
able and that through teaching this lesson you 
may be used of God in casting out wrong attitudes 
and wrong spirits from the minds and lives of your 
students. 

I have just returned from a conference in which 
we studied about Christian stewardship. I think 
of that conference in connection with the title of 
this unit, “Christian Faith and Responsibility.” 
We have a stewardship of our faith and of our 
opportunities. Jesus calls forth faith, and a part of 
that faith is a feeling of responsibility to share it. 

The purpose of this lesson as stated by Bowman, 
in Wesley Quarterly, is “To help adults under- 
stand more clearly the nature and importance of 
faith and how it is attained.” 

The resources are numerous: Wesley Quarter- 
ly, Adult Student, The International Lesson An- 
nual (if your class has not provided a copy tor 
you, the 1959 I.L.A. would be a splendid belated 
gift to give yourself, to last the entire year), 





Dr. Fieminc is professor of philosophy, Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 
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January 4: 
Jesus Calls 
Forth Faith 


Epworth Notes, and the daily Bible readings. You 
may recall articles and editorials in magazines 
and newspapers regarding the need for faith as we 
go forward into the new year. Jesus calls forth 
a faith that will enable us to meet whatever the 
year may hold. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. What is faith? 
III. The faith Jesus calls forth 
IV. A growing faith 
V. According to your faith 


To BrecIn 


Begin by calling attention to the other units in 
this series: “Jesus, Our Messiah,” “Our Response 
to Christ,” “Christ, the Source of Our Power.” 
The new unit wnich begins with this lesson is 
“Christian Faith and Responsibility.” We have a 
heritage of Christian faith, and this heritage in- 
cludes a responsibility. The aim of this unit is “to 
help adults strengthen their faith in God and 
accept their responsibility as Christians.” In this 
lesson we are to study about how Jesus calls 
forth faith and about the faith which he calls forth. 


How TO PRocEED 
I. Scriptural background 


What is the relation between the Scripture 
for this lesson and the one for last Sunday? One 
follows the other directly, in Mark’s Gospel. On 
last Sunday we read about the great acknowledg- 
ment of Jesus as the Christ, which was followed 
by Jesus’ teaching on discipleship and his rebuke 
to Peter. The Scripture for today is the dramatic 
story of the Transfiguration. Would the transfigur- 
ing experience have come if Jesus had succumbed 
to Peter’s suggestion—that Jesus give up the idea 
of being rejected and of suffering? 

The Scripture tells also of some healings that 
took place just after that experience. There were 
three healings in all. Jesus healed the son. He 
healed the father. To a certain extent no doubt 
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he healed the disciples. Bowman discusses the 
lesson in terms of these healings. 

If you have The International Lesson Annual, 
consider the topics by Roy L. Smith called “Dis- 
cussing!” and “Only by Prayer.” 


II. What is faith? 


Consider the material in the two topics by 
Carothers (Adult Student), “What Is Faith?” and 
“Doubt Is Faith, Too.” Some sort of faith is in- 
evitable; we live by faith, not by sight. Life does 
not really offer a choice between faith and non- 
faith. It offers a choice as to the type of faith we 
shall have. Carothers says faith means “how the 
soul leans.” Faith is more than belief; it is belief 
plus action. Faith may be thought of as the at- 
titude by which you actually live. Before you go 
on to the next topic, impress this question on the 
minds of the students: What kind of faith do you 
have? Or better—what kind of faith has you? 

David Seabury wrote a book called How Jesus 
Heals Our Minds Today (Little, Brown and Com- 
pany). In one of his discussions of faith (page 
277) he suggests that, instead of asking a person 
if he believed, Jesus might have asked, “Are you 
ready to give up your fears?” Seabury thinks 
these questions are synonymous. 


III. The faith Jesus calls forth 


Carothers has two topics that are related to this 
point: “How Do We Get Faith?” and “Health 
and Faith.” The educated person must make some 
decision about Jesus. One cannot become edu- 
cated without having considered the meaning of 
Jesus for his life. In his introduction to this unit 
in The International Lesson Annual, Charles M. 
Laymon states, “In the historical Jesus, the 
eternal Father confronts all men, both those who 
were alive when he walked. the earth and those 
who become acquainted with his story.” 

One of the hymns I like best is “Jesus Calls 
Us, O’er the Tumult.” Jesus does call us. He 
calls us to follow him and to love him. Read this 
poem (The Methodist Hymnal, number 233). 
Henry P. Van Dusen said in his little book, 
Reality and Religion (Association Press), that 
Christian faith may be thought of as “faith in the 
faith of Jesus.” 

Jesus calls forth a transfiguring faith. We are 
transformed by it. A man becomes a new person 
in Christ. Whatever Christ has touched has been 
left better for that contact; that is, if there is any 
intelligent response. This transforming faith that 
Jesus calls forth is exemplified in the lives of the 
disciples, of Paul, and of multiplied thousands 
during the ages since Paul. Do you know of any 
persons in whom this transfiguring faith is mani- 
fest? 

Jesus calls forth faith in God—that God is 
love and that God loves all men regardless of 
race, color, or creed. The powers of the universe 
are on the side of men and of good. Persons 


are important to God, more important even than 
profits. Jesus exemplifies, and calls forth, the 
faith that there are no impossible situations. Any 
person can have, and does have, a second chance. 
For Jesus life is a partnership with God. 


IV. A growing faith 


The faith Jesus calls forth is a growing one. 
Do you know of persons whose faith has stopped 
growing? Are they attractive and winsome? Or 
are they self-satisfied and authoritarian? Bowman 
and Smith discuss the failure of the disciples. 
Why did they fail? Did they think they had ar- 
rived? Their failure and Jesus’ answer to their 
question was surely a challenge for their faith 
to grow. On one occasion the disciples made this 
request of Jesus: “Increase our faith.” (Luke 
17:5.) The father had some faith, even to take 
his son to see Jesus (Mark 9:14-24). The father 
sensed his need and cried out to Jesus, “Help my 
unbelief.” 

Illustrations of a growing faith are found in 
Luke 10:17 and in Acts 4: 29-31. The first reports 
the rejoicing return of the disciples. They had put 
their faith to work. The story in Acts relates the 
courageous daring of the disciples. Small wonder 
that “the place in which they were gathered to- 
gether was shaken” (verse 31). Religion begins 
as an experiment; it ends in experience. If we put 
our faith to work, faith may become knowledge. 
Consider 2 Timothy 1:12. We cannot expect great 
things of God until we attempt great things for 
God. 


V. According to your faith 


Have you ever read William James’s celebrated 
essay, “The Will to Believe”? In it he points out 
that faith may actually help make truth. Consider 
Roy L. Smith’s discussion of “The Power of Be- 
lief” and Carothers’ discussion of “The Eternal 
Things.” 

The memory selection is a part of the Scripture 
lesson. It is Jesus’ challenge to the father, “All 
things are possible to him who believes.” On one 
occasion Jesus said in answer to a request for aid, 
“According to your faith be it done to you” 
(Matthew 9:29). In numerous places Jesus made 
statements to the sick, “Your faith has made you 
well.” (Compare Matthew 9:22; Mark 10:52; 
Luke 7:50; 17:19.) 

What of the future? Your future will be accord- 
ing to your faith. The future belongs to men of 
faith—men who have faith in themselves and 
faith in their future. Their faith will be increased 
and sustained through fellowship with Jesus 
Christ. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why is faith important? Does a man have 
faith, or does faith have a man? 
2. What is the relation between faith and fear? 
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3. How does faith affect daily living? 
4. What is the relation of faith to mental health? 
to physical health? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the lesson briefly. What kind of 
faith does Jesus call forth? Remind the class of 
the characteristics of a growing faith. Challenge 
them further with the reminder that ultimately 
life is “according to your faith.” 

The topic for next Sunday is “What Does Dis- 
cipleship Cost?” There is a close relationship 
between faith and discipleship. 

Close with a prayer of thanksgiving for faith, 
and pray that we may be true disciples of Jesus 
Christ. 


The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Purpose of the unit: This Sunday begins a new 
unit with the title, “Christian Faith and Responsi- 
bility.” During these eight lessons adults should 
learn that faith in Christ means also acceptance 
of the responsibilities of being a Christian. It is 
impossible to accept Christ in any real sense 
without accepting also the Christian way of life 
with its costs, its re-evaluation of the meaning of 
greatness, and its acceptance of the authority of 
Christ as the supreme guide for our lives. 

The first lesson concerns faith—much talked 
about, little understood. Through this Sunday’s 
lesson students should be led to re-examine their 
own interpretations and re-evaluate their own 
faith. 

Central question: What does faith mean to a 
Christian? 

Advance preparation: You are not likely to find 
“faith” an easy subject for class discussion. It is 
personal; it sounds theological; discussion of it 
tends to be abstract. Make assignments well in 
advance. Ask those who participate in the panel 
to schedule a planning session during the week, 
perhaps for dessert at one of their homes or at 
the church. 

Beginning the session: Make a brief transition 
from the December unit on “Christ, the Source 
of Our Power,” to the new unit. A feeling of 
continuity encourages regular attendance and 
study of the lesson. Give the topic for next Sun- 
day, therefore, and show how it relates to today’s. 
It may help to outline briefly the remaining 
lessons for January. 





Dr. PuIFER is associate professor of speech, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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Jesus Healing the Sick 


Next, introduce today’s central question and the 
panel chairman. Let him introduce the other 
participants, the first reader, and the first sub- 
ordinate question. 

Conduct of the session: Seven students are 
needed for the panel. The chairman has the job 
of introducing the topics, asking questions to 
stimulate participation, timing the discussion so 
that all four questions are answered, and making 
the transition from one point to the next. Give 
one student the job of reading the Bible selec- 
tions, an important task that must be well done. 

Include on the panel an “honest doubter,” or 
one who can play that role. Each of the other 
four should be responsible for “leading out” on 
one of the subordinate questions listed below. 
This does not mean that he must give a “final” 
answer or even a long speech; it does mean that 
he is to get the discussion rolling. 

I. Read Mark 9:14-27, the healing of the epi- 
leptic boy. Then raise the first question, What do 
we Christians mean when we say we have faith? 
Carothers in Adult Student helps on this. 

II. Read Mark 9: 28-29. Then discuss, Why do 
we Christians think that faith is important? 
Obviously the disciples were troubled by their 
inability to help the epileptic boy; do we ever 
have doubts concerning our own faith? 

Ill. Read Mark 9:2-13. Discuss, What experi- 
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ences strengthen our faith? Bowman (Wesley 
Quarterly) discusses the “mountaintop experi- 
ence” each of us may be able to remember. 

IV. Raise the question, How do we know when 
we have faith? Carothers (Adult Student) sug- 
gests that we must put it to work. What difference 
does faith mean to us? 

Participants should make the discussion as 
specific as possible, drawing on their own experi- 
ences and those of their friends and relatives. The 
skeptic or “honest doubter” can keep the discus- 
sion from rising to abstractions or descending to 
pious platitudes. Among other things, he may 
ask, What do you mean? or Please get specific. 

Closing the session: Sing (or read) hymn 
“Father of Jesus Christ, My Lord,” by Charles 
Wesley (The Methodist Hymnal, 203) or “Strong 
Son of God, Immortal Love,” by Alfred Tennyson 
(206). 

Advance assignment: Choose participants for 
next week’s symposium by distributing 4-by-6- 
inch cards and asking students to answer this 
question, Has being a Christian ever cost you 
anything—an advantage you might have gained, 
a victory you might have won, a promotion that 
went to someone else? If so, what? 

Class officers can if necessary do some oral 
probing and questioning. Ask members to inter- 
view community leaders (in business, politics, 
society). These may talk more freely if promised 
that their reports will be anonymous. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Fort Wayne, Indiana, includes many beautiful 
houses of worship. Of them all, perhaps the most 
distinctive is the immense Cathedral of the Im- 
maculate Conception. 

Standing on a near-by street corner and look- 
ing at the structure, it gives an impression of 
hugeness and coldness. Above the weathered 
stones of the walls, the copper roof has turned 
green, contrasting sharply with the brilliant gold- 
covered crosses at the summit of the building. 
Nearer the ground level, walls are broken only 
by a set of big and very drab-looking windows. 

Stepping inside the cathedral, everything 
changes. In the dim light, the visitor is caught up 
by the grandeur of twelve magnificent stained- 
glass windows that bear the signature of the Royal 
Bavarian Institute. 

In order to see the magnificence of those works 
of art, it is necessary to go inside and view them 





Mr. GarRISON is president of McKendree College, Lebanon, 
Illinois. 





Resources on the Life of Jesus * 


The Life and Teaching of Jesus, by Charles 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press. $3. 

Disciples to Such a Lord, by Albert E. Bar- 
nett. Woman’s Society of Christian Service. 
65 cents. 

The Synoptic Gospels, by Montgomery J. 
Shroyer; “A Guide for Bible Readers.” 
Abingdon Press. $1. 

The Life and Ministry of Jesus, by Vincent 
Taylor. Abingdon Press. $3. 

[These are basic reference books for the 

International Lesson Series for this quarter. 

—EpITor] 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 











with the light shining through. A glance from 
outside does not vaguely hint the radiance that is 
locked up in the glass. 

It is precisely so with every article of faith. 
Examined from outside, it appears to be drab and 
lifeless. One must literally go into it, enter with 
mind as well as soul, and view from inside to see 
its radiance. 

John suggests, in his report of Jesus’ teaching, 
that to believe is to do the work of God (John 
6:29). 

It is a hard lesson that is taught here. No matter 
how often we are told, we find it difficult to under- 
stand that belief is the chief form of “work” that 
may be performed in the name of God. It is so 
much easier to magnify visible, measurable pro- 
grams and campaigns! 


’& A noted European thinker, Joubert, has sug- 
gested that “It is not hard to know God, provided 
one will not force one’s self to define him.” 

Pico della Mirandola, a leading scholar of the 
Italian Renaissance, put the matter in slightly 
different language. In a letter he said: 

“Love God we rather may, than either know 
Him or by speech utter Him. And yet had men 
liefer [rather] by knowledge never find that 
which they seek, than by love possess that thing.” 

Perhaps the class will find it profitable to dis- 
cuss questions suggested by that statement. For 
by and large, today’s culture plainly puts more 
emphasis upon “knowing” than upon “believing.” 


’ Thomas Hobbes was one of the most penetrat- 
ing thinkers of the seventeenth century. He saw 
clear distinctions between knowledge and belief, 
but he did not consider them to be in conflict. Doc- 
trines of faith, he suggested, are not meant to be 
“understood.” Rather, they should be accepted 
uncritically—just as it is best to swallow bitter 
pills whole, without chewing them. 


’& Paul reminded his Roman readers that Abra- 
ham’s faith was such that “no distrust made him 
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waver concerning the promise of God” (Romans 
4:20). In the poetic language of the King James 
Version, that phrase reads: “He staggered not 
at the promise of God through unbelief.” 

We make much, and rightly so, of the fact that 
there are burdens in the Christian life. Emphasis 
upon loads that make us stagger may serve to 
mask the fact that there are burdens in the lifting 
of unbelief. Doubt is itself the most intolerable of 
all burdens that a human can bear upon his 
shoulders. It is so heavy that he is not capable 
of running, but can only stagger and waver. 

Fear and distrust and doubt of one’s marriage 
partner, one’s employer or employee, one’s neigh- 
bor—local or international—or any other person 
may pile heavy weights upon one’s back. For un- 
belief presses down without ceasing, cannot be 
laid off at night, gets heavier as one tosses in the 
bed. So the burdens of unbelief grow increasingly 
unbearable until one who is in desperation com- 
mits some form of suicide (physical or spiritual) — 
or becomes so numb that he loses capacity to 
perceive new opportunities. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


The most intimate experiences of life usually 
take place in the presence of choice friends where 
defensive barriers can be set aside and where 
personal hopes and anxieties can be shared. 

So it was with Jesus in the Transfiguration ex- 
perience. In the presence of the three disciples to 
whom he felt the closest, he could consider his 
place in the developing revelation of God. In 
order to clarify his own thinking Jesus needed 
not only a solitary encounter with God, but also 
the resources of human mind and heart. As he 
thought out loud, his closest associates could pro- 
vide a testing ground against which he could try 
his own conclusions. 

So does much growth take place, not in the 
crowd or in solitude but in fellowship with trusted 
friends where one feels secure enough to open his 
mind to challenging and disturbing ideas. 

Growth in certainty of one’s place in God’s 
world usually comes, as it did to Jesus, not all at 
once but gradually and as the result of many 
experiences. 

Peter’s confession (Mark 8:29) preceded the 
Transfiguration experience. It may well have set 
in motion the kind of thinking that led Jesus to 
become convinced of his own place in God’s plan 
and to see clearly his relationship to the growing 





Dr. Lestre is a professor in the Department of Pastoral 
Psychology and Counseling, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, California. 
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The Christian Home 


“Friendly Ambassadors at Home and 
Abroad” is the central theme of the current 
issue of The Christian Home. Articles and 
stories will show how families can become 
Christian ambassadors of good will and will 
suggest ways in which children can become 
happily adjusted in a rapidly shrinking world. 

Some of the titles are “We Are Ambassa- 
dors,” “Social Prejudices Are Not Inborn,” 
“I Was a Community Ambassador,” “Fam- 
ilies in Vietnam,” “Postage Stamp Friend- 
ship,” and “The World Comes to Our Home.” 

“The Family Goes to Europe,” on page 3 
of ApuLt TEACHER, is related to this theme. 











understanding of God begun in the Mosaic law 
and continued in the Prophets. What better way 
for Peter and James and John to describe their 
conversation and the intensity of the conviction 
at which Jesus arrived than to talk of feeling the 
presence of Moses and Elijah in their midst! 

That Peter wanted to prolong the experience 
by erecting memorials is not strange. Arresting 
growth at a pleasurable point in development is 
a common way of avoiding the challenge of 
further growth. Even more serious is the halting 
of growth that takes place because of strong nega- 
tive feelings. 

When growth stops, whether because of positive 
enjoyment of the status quo or negative reaction 
that freezes emotional response, then deterioration 
sets in. Either we grow toward greater maturity, 
or we regress toward more infantile behavior. 
Jesus demonstrated a valid truth as he made 
clear that the value of the “mountaintop experi- 
ence” is tested by its practical consequences after 
the descent has been made. 

The healing of the afflicted lad is intimately re- 
lated to the Transfiguration experience. On the 
mountain Jesus had once again clarified his own 
commitment, had once again reaffirmed the inte- 
gration of his life around purposes much larger 
than his own. John’s Gospel expresses it vividly: 
“Knowing that ... he had come from God and 
was going to God, ... [he] began to wash the 
disciples’ feet” (John 13:3-5). 

Jesus’ capacity to give himself in service and to 
make available life-healing power resulted from 
the certainty of his commitment, the completeness 
of his dedication. His life energy was free to be 
projected into service to others, unhampered by 
self-seeking aims. 

Jesus sets in contrast to his own absolute sense 
of direction the uncertain and unconvinced atti- 
tudes of his disciples. Until they found the kind 
of basic integration that grows out of full and un- 
reserved commitment, they would exhibit none 
of the healing power that is characteristic of those 
whose lives are lived in God. 
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The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Mark 10:17-31. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the second lesson in the unit on “Chris- 
tian Faith and Responsibility.” Review the lesson 
for last Sunday on “Jesus Calls Forth Faith.” He 
calls us to be disciples. Our concern today is 
“What Does Discipleship Cost?” The aim of the 
lesson, according to Miss Bowman, in Wesley 
Quarterly, is “To help adults have better under- 
standing of what the rich young ruler lacked as a 
disciple and of what we may lack; and to help them 
strive gladly toward full discipleship, bearing the 
cost with joy.” 

The man who came to Jesus was dissatisfied 
with his life. Are you satisfied with your life? 
What more is necessary? What about the members 
of the class? Do they appear to you to be inte- 
grated persons? Are they wholesome and win- 
some in their daily lives? What do we lack? Are 
we willing to pay the cost? May this lesson chal- 
lenge your discipleship, and through you may it 
challenge and strengthen the discipleship of 
others. 

The resources, as usual, are numerous: Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, The International 
Lesson Annual, Epworth Notes, daily Bible read- 
ings. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. What kind of discipleship? 
III. First things first 
IV. Things are good, if... 
V. Ethical secularism is not enough 
VI. The way of the cross 
VII. The rewards of discipleship 


To BEGIN 


Relate this lesson to the rest of the unit and 
especially to the topic for last Sunday. Jesus calls 
us to be disciples, and discipleship costs something, 
not in money only, but in all of life. Discipleship 
involves the surrender of our will to the will of 
God. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture lesson is usually referred to as 
the story of the rich young ruler. Where did this 
description come from? It is a combination from 
the three Synoptic Gospels. In all three the man 
is said to be rich. (This is perhaps the main point 
of the story—that he was unwilling to surrender 
his material riches for the riches of the Kingdom.) 
He is called “ruler” in Luke 18:18. He is said to 
be “young” in Matthew 19:22. Mark, the Gospel 
written to the Romans, says he “ran” (10:17). 

The rich young ruler, for all that he had, felt 
a lack. He was dissatisfied. His youth, his position, 
his wealth did not meet his needs. He asked Jesus 
for help, but he refused the help that Jesus 
offered. 

The unprinted portion of the Scripture lesson 
relates Jesus’ discussion with Peter concerning 
rewards. Jesus was not unwilling to consider the 
question. The daily Bible readings emphasize the 
characteristics of discipleship. 


II. What kind of discipleship? 


Carothers raises the question, “What Is a Dis- 
ciple?” This is an important question, especially 
when we realize the fact that a disciple seeks to 
become like his master. We see this importance 
illustrated when we think of the Communists 
who sought to be like Stalin, or who now seek to 
become like Khrushchev; the Egyptians who 
would be like Nasser. We who call ourselves 
Christian should seek to be like Christ. To be a dis- 
ciple is to want to be like the Master. Would an 
outsider think we were disciples of Christ, of 
Mars, or of mammon? 


III. First things first 


Our concern is with Christian discipleship, and 
such discipleship requires that we put first things 
first. That is what all leaders—even dictators— 
would say: Put first things first! 

But what is “first”? In Christian discipleship, 
God is first of all. If we do not give him first place, 
there is danger that we may not give him any 
place. For the Christian, God is most important. 

Bowman says that the one price for true dis- 
cipleship is “to be willing to give up everything 
in which we may be tempted to trust, and we must 
love God with heart, soul, mind, and strength. 
Then, we must allow loving concern for others to 
melt al] barriers.” Carothers points out that dis- 
cipleship is total. Jesus sets forth his invitation 
on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 
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Jesus and the Rich Young Man 


In this discussion of putting first things first, 
it is appropriate to emphasize one of the points 
made by Roy L. Smith: “No man ever asks him- 
self a more serious question than when he in- 
quires, ‘What is my money doing to me?’” The 
rich young ruler’s money prevented him from 
putting first things first. 

What lesson can we learn from this study of 
the rich young ruler? What did he lack? What 
thing, what idol, do we keep rather than making 
full surrender to Christ? Along with the demand 
for total discipleship, Jesus urged men to decide 
now. The Kingdom is at hand. We either accept it 
and enter it, or we turn away, perhaps not con- 
sciously sorrowful, but we turn away, nonetheless. 
Frustration will be our lot in the future. 


IV. Things are good, if... 


Did Jesus condemn riches altogether? There 
are those who think that, because Jesus told the 
rich young ruler to give all that he had to the 
poor, no Christian is allowed to gain wealth. Jesus 
dealt with individual situations. He put his finger 
upon the one thing that the rich young ruler 
lacked. The young man wanted help, but not at 
that price. Recall Jesus’ association with Nicode- 
mus or his contact with Zacchaeus. He did not tell 
either one that he must give away all he had. 

Things are good, if man possesses them—that 
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is, if they do not possess him. Things are good, 
if they glorify God, serve man, and build char- 
acter. Jesus did not set forth a new economic 
order. What would Jesus say, though, about our 
great emphasis upon the profit motive? There is 
danger that emphasis upon things and profits 
may make us guilty of practicing the theory of 
economic determinism, which we supposedly con- 
demn. 


V. Ethical secularism is not enough 


The rich young ruler had just about everything 
the heart could desire. What club—or church— 
would not urge him to join? In addition to his 
possessions and his position, he was morally pure. 
Yet he was secular-minded, that is, thing-minded. 
Many people today give generously out of their 
plenty, but they are not living abundantly, be- 
cause they seek to find their security in things. 
Much of the dissatisfaction in our day stems from 
the fact that we live thing-centered lives in a 
spirit-centered universe. 

What do you think of Alan Walker’s criticism 
of American Christians (as quoted by Carothers 
in Adult Student) ? Dr. Walker says we have “the 
highest standard of living in the world, and per- 
haps the lowest standard of satisfaction in 
living in the world.” If this is true, what can we 
do about it? 
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VI. The way of the cross 


Bowman tells an interesting story about the 
person who played the part of Jesus in the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. When it was suggested 
that he might let someone else carry the heavy 
cross for him, he said, “If I play the part, I must 
carry the cross.” This is the way Jesus stated it: 
“He who does not take his cross and follow me 
is not worthy of me” (Matthew 10: 38). Carothers 
speaks of “standing alone.” Have you ever had the 
experience of standing alone? 

We sometimes sing, “The way of the cross leads 
home.” So it does. It is the way of patient endur- 
ance. Notice Carother’s discussion of “How to 
Do It.” He contrasts the glamor of doing the one 
big deed as over against the difficulty of doing 
patiently the small jobs day by day. We must be 
faithful in the little things. 

The way of the cross calls us to live sacrificially 
not only regarding things, but also regarding social 
standing and popularity. Two of the worst evils 
of today are represented by the demands for con- 
formity and for tranquillity. The way of the cross 
may call us to stand alone against both of these. 


VII. The rewards of discipleship 


“What do we get out of it?” is a perfectly 
natural question. Peter had this in mind (Mark 
10: 28-31). Carothers raises the same question, 
“What Do We Get?” 

We get a number of things. But we do not get 
a promise that life will be easy or successful, as 
the world measures success. We have the experi- 
ence, as Bowman discusses it, of “Sharing His 
Concern.” We have the joy of fellowship with the 
noblest person who ever lived. Our souls are 
purged of self-centeredness. We are free of stifling 
selfishness. We get ourselves off our hands. We 
have a sense of mission. We have a share in re- 
deeming the planet. It is appropriate to quote here 
the poem by George Matheson, “O Love That Will 
Not Let Me Go” (The Methodist Hymnal, 318). 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Which was Jesus more concerned with, the 
man or the money? 

2. How does loyalty to the kingdom of God 
affect our lives? 

3. Compare the satisfactions of “loyalty to the 
Kingdom” and “living for self.” 

4. What is the difference between our empha- 
sis on the “profit motive” and “economic deter- 
minism”? 

5. In what ways do gadgets that make life easy 
and comfortable corrupt us? 


In CLOSING 


Review the emphases set forth on the cost of 
discipleship. It means the full surrender of our 
will to the will of God as revealed in Christ. In 
monetary terms, we sign our names to a blank 
check and let Christ fill in the amount. 


poa—The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: Everyone in the class 
should feel a responsibility for this session, either 
for making a personal report or for telling about 
an interview with someone else. 

Central question: What does it cost to be a 
Christian? 

Opening the session: Ask one member to read 
the story of the rich young ruler, Mark 10:17-31. 
The story is familiar, but Christians find it hard 
to identify themselves with the rich young ruler. 
Perhaps there has been more emphasis on what 
he was and what he had than on what he was 
asked to do and refused, finding the price too high. 
Can the reader make those listening sense that 
each could be in the shoes of the “rich young 
ruler”? 

Introducing the open forum: Explain the as- 
sumption implicit in the central question: that 
Christians allow their faith to affect their be- 
havior. Many nominal Christians find it socially 
acceptable to belong to a church and profess to 
bear the name of Christ, but draw the line at 
paying a price—any price—for their allegiance. 

Most Christians who seek to apply their prin- 
ciples to daily living—to jobs or social contacts, 
for instance—find themselves many times at odds 
with society and the status quo. How many jobs in 
your community, for instance, would a practicing 
Christian find it difficult to hold? 

Despite the cost, however, many follow Christ 
and seek to do his will. Each participant may also 
try to answer this question, How does God give us 
strength to bear the cost of being a Christian? 

Conduct of the session: A successful open forum 
requires a chairman who stimulates participation 
by a thoroughly permissive atmosphere, “Let 
everyone speak freely without praise or blame.” 
If the forum succeeds, many students will bring 
to the surface decisions they would rather forget, 
some still painful despite the passage of time. 
Perhaps it was a promotion or a job lost, a friend 
or associate antagonized, an unpopular cause sup- 
ported because his conscience. told him it was 
Christian. 

The size of the class may force rigid time limits 
on any contribution. Certainly no one should be 
allowed to ramble and reminisce interminably. 
Use a two-minute time limit if necessary, or let 
the chairman tactfully discourage anyone who 
launches a filibuster. 

Ask the class secretary (or other member) 
to take notes and summarize the session. Reserve 
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the last five minutes for this summary and for 
other evaluative comments from the floor. 

Try hard to include reports from varied jobs 
or professions. Advance planning will help the 
chairman include testimony representing the 
businessman, politician, civil servant, salesman, 
newspaper or radio reporter, and others. 

Closing the session: After the summary, close 
with the hymn, “O Young and Fearless Prophet 
of Ancient Galilee” (The Methodist Hymnal, 266). 

Advance assignment: Ask all class members to 
participate in a group poll to find out whom we 
call great and why. Include in the poll those who 
have no connection with the church. Ask church 
members the same questions—at home or work or 
play, not in church. Two ways of taking the poll 
are described in the next lesson. 


From Literature and Life 











By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


Sixteen boys and girls made up the junior choir 
of a Pennsylvania church. On a Sunday morning 
at which they were to perform, they marched out, 
holding their necks stiffly, conscious of their white 
surplices. Big, wide eyes stared out at the congre- 
gation. 

Then they began to sing—listlessly, and with 
discord. 

One girl on the front row was wholly intent on 
the leader, watching every gesture. With her 
mouth, she mirrored every movement of the con- 
ductor’s hand. A smaller blonde on the back row 
sang casually—moving her mouth roughly in time 
with the music, but permitting her eyes to wander 
rather aimlessly. She showed no enthusiasm or 
intentness. 

Two places to her right, there stood a boy who 
did not so much as open his mouth. He looked 
everywhere except at the leader. 

No group of singers will thrill an audience un- 
less there has been hard work during a period of 
preparation and unless each performer keeps at- 
tention glued on the conductor. It is just so in 
the Christian life, where Christ is the great con- 
ductor of life’s chorus. 


*& Writing in The Gift of Power (The Macmillan 
Company, 1955), Lewis Joseph Sherrill compares 
every man with a child standing before a candy 
shop clutching a coin. Though eager to get some 
sweets, the urchin is unwilling to give up his 
money. 

Just so, says Sherrill, every person has the 
purchase price of Christian joy—but many refuse 
to give up their self-centeredness, which must be 
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handed across the counter in order to receive the 
joy of discipleship. 


’ Every man should be temperate in all things 
if he expects to win mastery, says Paul in his 
fatherly letter to the Corinthians (1 Corinthians 
9:25, King James Version). 

That is, the disciple must be temperate in all 
things that do not contribute to the winning of 
his goal, and temperate in every activity that can 
serve to defeat him. 

Runners are temperate about food, drink, sleep, 
parties, and worry. But no champion runner is 
ever temperate about training and zeal to win. 
Compared with the man who uses his legs only 
for everyday activities, the runner must be a zeal- 
ot and a fanatic. Only so will he stand a chance 
of gaining the prize for which he competes. 

So every race involves both temperance and in- 
temperance. A man’s goal will determine which 
things he regards as important and which things 
he considers trivial. A man who is temperate about 
everything, in a literal sense, will do nothing. He 
has no dominating drive, no set of goals. But a 
man who is intemperate about everything is 
equally defeated. 

Discipleship is costly. It requires us to select a 
few things about which to be very intemperate, 
while preserving a temperate attitude toward 
every other interest and activity. 


’ Two mothers sat in a waiting room with their 
children. 

One mother had just come from the beauty 
parlor. Her hair stood in fresh waves, and her 
nails glistened from a just-finished manicure. Her 
prim little daughter had shoulder-length hair, 
brushed and shining. 

As they waited, a waif from the streets came 
in with a paper cup asking for “money to help a 
blind man.” One mother dropped in a coin, at 
which the glamor girl turned and murmured a 
half-apologetic explanation of her own refusal: 
“I don’t mind helping a worthy cause...” 

Question: What is a worthy cause? One which 
will bring recognition to the giver? One which 
is endorsed by some official group? Or one which 
rests upon concern for humanity alone? What is 
the real reason for giving coins or service? 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


Hidden in today’s biblical story is a sentence 
that spells out the secret of the effectiveness of 
the personal ministry of Jesus: “Jesus looking 
upon him loved him .. .” 
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The directives that follow this statement can 
be understood properly only in the light of the 
look of love. The imperatives—“go,” “sell,” “give,” 
“come,” “follow”—can be harsh commands, but 
when seen within the context of the loving look 
they become, instead, creative possibilities. 

Running through the Gospel records like a 
recurring theme is this combination of specific 
admonitions and understanding love. Whether 
it was the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s Well, or 
Zacchaeus in a sycamore tree, or the unnamed 
woman about to be stoned for adultery, Jesus’ 
method was always the same. 

Indeed, one of the greatest lessons to be learned, 
as we strive to redirect human behavior, comes 
at the point of surrounding specific directions for 
behavior with an attitude of complete acceptance. 
When understanding acceptance is combined with 
imperative expectations, then the Christian way 
is clearly described. 

We note that Jesus does not reject the young 
man because of his failure to fulfill the one great 
lack in his life; the young man does the rejecting 
himself. There is no condemnation from Jesus 
over the failure to measure up to his expecta- 
tions; there is only sadness. Like any good 
counselor, Jesus knows how hard it is suddenly 
to change from a way of life in which things are 
loved and people are used, to the kind of life 
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The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Mark 10: 32-45. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Orient this lesson—show its relation—in the 
unit on “Christian Faith and Responsibility.” 
Jesus calls forth faith; this faith involves re- 
sponsibility. The cost of discipleship is humility 
and sacrificial dedication. The aim for this lesson, 
as suggested by Bowman, is “to point out the 


in which people are loved as God means them to 
be loved and things are used in support of that 
love. 

Here is a young man who has lost the capacity 
for entering into meaningful human relationships, 
so that life has lost its joy. He knows only the 
impersonal rules and has experienced none of the 
real satisfactions that come from personal re- 
lationships. Accumulating things has become such 
an end in itself that meaningful personal relation- 
ships have been excluded. 

Here is a situation that calls for more than 
manipulation. No counselor can provide a quick 
answer to this man’s need. His need is for a 
radical new relationship. His problem is not one 
of “doing” but of “being” in an entirely different 
relationship with people. Jesus is quite right in 
clarifying at the very outset that this young man’s 
problem is related to goodness, but not goodness 
as opposed to evil so much as goodness in the sense 
of wholeness. 

The admonition, “follow me,” carries with it the 
kind of promise that makes it easier to believe 
that “with God all things are possible.” The pos- 
sibility of any adventure is more real when there 
is the promise of intimate companionship in the 
way. The new way of relationship proposed by 
Jesus is not a lonely and unexplored pathway 
but is instead a proven way of companionship. 


the Kingdom 


meaning of true greatness as it relates to the 
kingdom of God.” 

Apply this lesson to yourself and the class., 
Think of the members in terms of James and John 
and their request. Which member of the class 
would not do as they did? Who among us does 
not try it even today? Jesus turned the idea of 
greatness upside down—or right side up. Who 
uses his standard? 

In addition to the many resources, such as 
Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual, Epworth Notes, and the 
daily Bible readings, observe stories in the news- 
papers for implications of true greatness or lack 
of it. Consider the roll of birthdays of great men 
in January. The anniversary of one of the greatest 
is January 19. Let that which makes for greatness 
possess you and use you. 

Consult your resource books on the life of Jesus 
for further insights on today’s story. 
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TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. Scriptural background 
II. What is greatness? 
III. Their request, and ours 
IV. Able? Yes! Willing? Maybe! 
V. “For those for whom it has been prepared” 
VI. A time for greatness 


To BEGIN 


You might begin by suggesting that tomorrow 
we will commemorate the anniversary of the birth 
of Robert E. Lee, a great American. Appropri- 
ately, our lesson today is on “Greatness in the 
Kingdom.” Robert E. Lee illustrates greatness in 
any kingdom. From the study of this lesson we 
can see that Jesus confronted selfishness and self- 
seeking, yet he taught and showed true greatness. 
You might here give the aim of the lesson, as 
stated in “Preparing to Teach.” 


How TO PROcEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture is from Mark. (This is the earliest 
of the Gospels to be written. It is to be expected, 
therefore, that the scriptural background for more 
of these lessons be taken from Mark than from 
either of the other Gospels.) In the unprinted 
portion, 10:32-34, Jesus relates for the third time 
in Mark (see 8:31 and 9:31) his forthcoming 
suffering, death, and Resurrection. 

It seems strange that even after the third hear- 
ing of this testimony, James and John should 
make their ambitious, selfish request of Jesus. It 
suggests not only their selfishness, but also that 
they must not have understood Jesus’ ministry. 
Imagine, if you can, Jesus’ feeling when this re- 
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Jesus Washing the Disciples’ Feet 


quest was made. Was he disappointed? Was he 
bitter? Or was he tenderly understanding? How 
do you suppose God feels when we make our self- 
ish requests known? Or when we act from selfish 
motives? 


II. What is greatness? 


Ask the class this question. They may answer 
by saying there are various types of greatness. 
Then list the types. Consider here the first four 
topics in Carothers’ treatment of the lesson. Dis- 
cuss the characteristics of Robert E. Lee which 
made him such a great man. 

Jesus turned the popular ideas of greatness up- 
side down. Greatness is not in terms of the number 
of servants you have, or of the number who 
serve you, but rather in the number whom you 
serve. Any serious consideration of greatness will 
include the element of service. Man may achieve 
fame without it, but he cannot achieve greatness 
without social-mindedness and service. 


III. Their request, and ours 


Consider Bowman’s topic, “A Mixed-up 
Prayer,” especially the poem about the Lord’s 
Prayer. Roy L. Smith has three topics related to 
this point: “A Popular Prayer,” “What Do We 
Really Pray For?” and “Right-Hand Seats.” 

It is easy to quit teaching and start “meddling” 
here, especially as we begin to confess our inner- 
most desires and make confession for others. We 
can avoid being embarrassingly personal by refer- 
ence to stories in the newspapers. 

Consider, for example, the Adams-Goldfine 
case. (By January some other case will be in the 
news.) Goldfine, in effect, sought to sit at Mr. 
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Adams’ right hand. He sought to gain influence 
and position that he did not merit. The same type 
of case was in the news when Mr. Truman was 
president. Whether Democrats or Republicans 
are involved, always persons are involved. 

If our innermost desires were made known, 
would they not be similar in many ways to that of 
James and John? 


IV. Able? Yes! Willing? Maybe! 


Note Carothers’ topic, “Real Religion.” Consider 
the content of Bowman’s topic, “Are We Able?” 
Jesus was undoubtedly disappointed that the dis- 
ciples failed to understand, but his answer does 
not seem bitter. He tries to explain to them that 
they do not know what they are asking, and he 
uses this situation to challenge them to deeper 
loyalty. They said they were able, and apparently 
they were. They suffered in the cause of Christ. 

But what about us? “Are ye able?” is a serious 
question. We may answer glibly, “Yes,” just as 
throngs of youth will sing the poem by Earl 
Marlatt (The Methodist Hymnal, 268), especially 
the chorus, “Lord, we are able.” But then when 
the call of Christ comes to these young people 
to be individually responsible for upholding 
high ideals, many of them give evidence that they 
are not as able as they thought. 


V. “For those for whom it has been prepared” 


As a youth I was troubled by Jesus’ statement 
in verses 39-40. Why couldn’t he let whoever he 
wanted to sit at his right hand or at his left? Even 
more, this phrase, “It is for those for whom it 
has been prepared,” troubled me. 

I understand this story differently now. No 
one, not even God, can be great for you, or can 
achieve greatness in you. God gives us our senses, 
but we must develop our sensitivities. Roy L. 
Smith emphasizes this fact in his topic, “Gifts 
That Cannot Be Given.” 

The preparedness of the place is hypothetical. 
It is yours for the taking, but we do not take it 
by force. Nor do we take it all at once. The place 
becomes ours when we share Jesus’ concern, when 
our lives are given, as Bowman suggests, “Min- 
istering for the Master.” In this section she tells 
the story of the minister who was leading a wor- 
ship meditation on greatness and asked the 
question, “Do you know how it feels to be a 
servant?” Do you? 

Since the “place” is possible for many, the 
questions Carothers discusses are in order: “Why 
Not Have It?” and “How Do We Get It?” For one 
thing, we must surrender the neurotic quest for 
glory. We must forget self through or in sacrificial 
service. The pessimistic philosopher Schopen- 
hauer suggested two ways whereby we might 
overcome pessimism and find life worth while. 
One of these was through enjoyment of aesthetic 
experience; the other way was through sympa- 
thetic social service. 


VI. A time for greatness 


In each generation it may be said there was 
never a time when greatness was so sorely 
needed. Surely such can be said now. 

Life becomes more specialized, civilization be- 
comes more complex all the time. Persons are 
treated less and less as persons and more and more 
as functions, or as numbers. The demand is for 
conformity; the search is for tranquillity. But 
neither of these is characteristic of greatness in 
the Kingdom, except as we conform our wills to 
the will of God, and as God gives to us his 
peace, a peace the world can neither understand 
nor take away. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What constitutes true greatness? To what 
extent is our answer affected by “the influence 
of Jesus and his teachings’? 

2. Does fame or greatness place more emphasis 
upon service? Which of the two is most sought 
after today? 

3. What are the fundamental principles of 
Christian vocation? 

4. To what extent did Robert E. Lee exemplify 
true greatness? Who are some other “greats” who 
were born in January? Who are some current. 
“sreats”’? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the lesson briefly. We can learn 
much from the experience of James and John. 
Challenge the members of the class to exemplify 
the spirit of service in their lives. Bowman tells 
about the motion picture depicting the Easter 
triumph and of how the actor chosen to play the 
part of Jesus Christ came to feel that his role 
was a definite mission. In a sense, all Christians. 
have the mission of showing what Jesus was like. 

Next Sunday we will consider this subject 
further as we discuss the topic, “Christ’s Right to 
Command.” 

Close with a prayer of thanksgiving for the 
helpful contributions of great men to our civiliza- 
tion and in our own lives, and pray that we may 
serve our day and our generation. (See “A Charge 
to Keep I Have” in The Methodist Hymnal, 287.) 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: Class members must be 
led to think seriously about the meaning of suc- 
cess and of greatness and of the differences be- 
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tween the way “the world” measures success and 
the way the Christian should evaluate it. Make 
any assignment that helps in this interpretation. 

Adapt your project from one of these. Ask 
each member to conduct a small poll among five 
of his friends and neighbors, asking, Who are the 
three greatest men you know, and why? Or 
prepare and ditto a list of ten names, giving five 
copies to each member. Each gets five friends to 
rank these people in order of “greatness,” using 
“OQ” for any name not recognized. Also have each 
explain, orally or on the dittoed sheet, the stand- 
ards he used to evaluate “greatness.” 

In making a list of names for a poll or class 
use, include men and women from politics, gov- 
ernment, business, finance, and religion (such 
names as Albert Schweitzer and a retired min- 
ister or missionary in your community). It is 
not necessary that all names be nationally known. 

Conduct of the session: The discussion leader 
should begin by asking several members to re- 
port the results of their polls. Then others can 
tell their most interesting or different experi- 
ences. Give these reports as much time as you 
can. Do strong church members have different 
standards for greatness than “the man in the 
street”? If so, what are the differences? If not, 
why not? 

Next, ask the class to contrast the symbols of 
success as “the world” sees them with the marks 
of greatness as Jesus taught them. Divide the 
blackboard for this purpose, asking two class 
members to serve as recorders. Establish a column 
for such marks of worldly success as a Cadillac 
(or Continental) automobile, a big estate, mem- 
bership in the country club, political office, posi- 
tion as “the boss,” wealth, fame (name in the 
papers). Do these appear to symbolize what 
Carothers (Adult Student) calls a “neurotic quest 
for glory”? 

Establish a second column for the marks of 
greatness as a Christian sees them. Be as specific 
as possible, even if this gives the blackboard re- 
corder troubles. Is such a person willing to give 
unpaid and unrecognized service to the church? 
Does he “give till it hurts” (or feels good) for 
worthy causes? Is his first aim to serve others? 
What else belongs on this list? (If your class lacks 
a blackboard, any elementary schoolteacher can 
help you find a substitute. Probably your church 
school already has rolls of wide paper that can 
be thumb-tacked to the wall.) 

Apply these Christian standards to the list of 
names suggested in the poll. Would this make any 
difference in the ranking of those names? 

Summarizing the session: Ask the secretary to 
summarize the reports of individual polls and 
classroom discussion. Have one class member 
(warned beforehand) read the Bible lesson, Mark 
10:32-45. Sing “O Master, Let Me Walk With 
Thee” (The Methodist Hymnal, 259). 

Save time for summary, Bible lesson, and hymn. 
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Racing through or omitting these reveals poor 
planning or poor timing. 

Advance assignment: Three readers, three 
speakers, and a moderator are needed for next 
Sunday’s symposium. Be sure that each under- 
stands his specific assignment and has any as- 
sistance needed in preparing his part of the 
lesson. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


One of the most fervent of David’s prayers in- 
cludes a petition that he be delivered from ma- 
terial-minded men who win their rewards in the 
present life (Psalms 17:14). 

This clearly implies that “all this, and heaven, 
too” is a delusion. To seek such a double kind of 
greatness is like asking for day and night simul- 
taneously. It is a self-contradictory quest. 

For the act of choosing a life so directed that 
one wins a portion of greatness (however small 
or large) within the material context is an act 
of refusing and denying nonmaterial goals. Great- 
ness in the Kingdom is of quite different nature 
from worldly achievement, and the two do not 
mix. 


At the Midwest Sports Show in St. Louis, some 
time ago, the master of ceremonies, Tommy Bart- 
lett, stood in the arena with a microphone. Far 
above, a group of powerful spotlights played upon 
the platform. 

Following the applause of the crowd for one 
contest, Bartlett announced his next act—a group 
of Illinois-trained hunting dogs. 

“Watch closely, ladies and gents,” he urged. 
“We'll cut out the spotlights for this act. Dogs do 
not perform well under a spotlight.” 

There are those who affirm that a spotlight af- 
fects all on whom it plays—human as well as 
canine! 


& When England was raising funds for her at- 
tempt to subdue the rebellious American colonies, 
John Wesley was commanded to make due entry 
of his silver plate so that His Majesty might tax 
it. Wesley gave the revenue officer this report: 

“Sir, I have two silver teaspoons here in London 
and two at Bristol. This is all I have at present; 
and I shall not buy any more while so many 
round me want for bread.” 


* It is a major principle of the New Testament 
that the person who has much will be expected 
to yield much fruit. That is, the person who has 
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received abundantly from God actually must re- 
turn to God more than the person who has re- 
ceived but little. 

This sounds a bit strange. 

But it is an immutable law of life. It involves 
what modern engineers term “feedback proc- 
esses.” That is, responsibility is not static. It 
increases with opportunity just as momentum of 
a moving object increases with its speed. 

Here is a source of Paul’s “fear and trembling” 
indeed! For the more spiritual power a person 
achieves, the more he recognizes his own failures 
and shortcomings. In this realm, greatness is an 
inevitable road to a continually growing sense of 
failure. 


& Among the visions of John is one that includes 
a promise that persons who are victorious will be 
made pillars in God’s house (Revelation 3:12). 

Here we have the original “pillar of the 
church”! 

To qualify for this position, one must have 
overcome the world and temptation. Such great- 
ness involves many intangibles. No man dare say 
whether or not a comrade has overcome the 
world—or whether he is himself advancing be- 
yond the stage of mere striving. 

From this perspective, it is all but blasphemy 
to draw up a list of persons who constitute the 
pillars of the church. Such acts of judgment be- 
long to God, not to men. Some who are never 
praised in public or called upon to take important 
places of leadership may constitute the real pillars 
of a congregation. Conversely, we do wrong to 
be so critical that we feel the generous and 
wealthy giver is automatically barred from real 
victory, simply because much is made over him 
now. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


A part of the counselor’s task lies in helping 
people face the facts of life openly and honestly, 
even when the facts are disagreeable or upsetting. 
Jesus tried to prepare his disciples for the struggle 
that lay ahead, but their fear made them unable 
even to think about it. Because they were 
“amazed” (Goodspeed translates it, “in dismay”) 
and “afraid” they were inattentive to what he 
said (Mark 10:32). Fear sets up barriers to learn- 
ing by shutting out of our consciousness an aware- 
ness of what is really going on. 

The request of James and John for special 
privileges of power followed naturally the state- 
ment of the disciples’ fear. Disturbed by the un- 
known future that they could not even talk 


about, James and John asked for special prestige 
to bolster up their own feelings of anxiety. Un- 
certain of their own capacity to handle life as it 
came to them, they sought a guarantee that they 
would have special support in their time of need. 
Power and prestige are generally sought after by 
persons who feel a deep need to bolster their own 
ego. 

In contrast, it is characteristic of one who feels 
certain of himself and his world that he is free to 
give himself in service without asking for rewards 
of any sort. The secret of Jesus’ influence over 
the lives of others may well lie here: He could 
give himself fully and freely in service to others 
without ever asking anything for himself in re- 
turn. 

Moreover, Jesus’ service was given so openly 
that people sensed they were free to accept or 
reject him without it making any difference in 
how he felt toward them. His service was given, 
not with any eye on reward, but because he was 
confident that this was the way God wanted men 
to live.! 

In contrast to this attitude of Jesus is the re- 
quest of James and John. Because they had served 
Jesus, they felt they had earned a special favor. 
They did not give service freely as a satisfying 
way of life but as a calculated way of gaining 
special favor. They were asking for something 
that they believed they deserved, for a recogni- 
tion that they believed they had earned. In doing 
so they missed the very heart of the way of life 
Jesus embraced. 

The true nature of God, Jesus pointed out so 
often, is that he does not reward man for good 
works, he does not keep record books of good and 
bad deeds. God looks at the current intent in the 
heart, not at the past record. His mercy is always 
available, irrespective of how much or how little 
one may deserve it. 

A very human touch in this all-too-human 
story is the disciples’ anger over the request of 
James and John. We sense in their indignation a 
personal involvement, a similar personal desire, 
that makes their feeling disproportionate to the 
offense committed. 

In the presence of any feeling, or response to a 
situation, that seems to be greater than the occa- 
sion legitimately calls for, we look for similar 
personal feelings, persona] involvement, that may 
be present even though not recognized by the 
participants. Excessive emotion, as for example 
in the anger of those who would have stoned the 
woman caught in the act of adultery, is a fairly 
clear index of personal involvement in feelings 
of guilt or shame. 

Jesus recognized this. As a result, his instruc- 
tion in the meaning of true greatness was directed 
not just to James and John but to the disciples 
as well. 


1 See Psychiatry and the Bible, by Carroll Wise. Harper and 
Brothers, 1956. Pages 152-3. 
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January 25: 


Christ’s Right to Command 





The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 21: 1-27. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Orient this lesson within the unit: Christ calls 
forth faith; he demands discipleship; he sets the 
example of, and empowers us to achieve, great- 
ness in the Kingdom. In this lesson we are con- 
cerned with Christ’s right to command. The aim 
is to study Jesus’ triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem and his cleansing of the Temple and then to 
consider the need for cleansing in our own lives 
and to consider our duty to give Christ full sway. 

To what extent does Christ command in our 
daily living? Ask this question of or about the 
members in your class: Can you think of any 
specific difference Christ has made in your living 
during this week? Here is an opportunity for you 
to challenge your class that they may in some 
respects say what Paul said: “I have been cruci- 
fied with Christ; it is no longer I who live, but 
Christ who lives in me” (Galatians 2:20). 

In addition to the usual resources, make a study 
of the life of Paul. January 25 is the anniversary 
of his conversion. Paul is a good illustration of 
one who accepted Christ’s right to command. “For 
me to live is Christ” (Philippians 1:21). 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. “As one who had authority” 
III. Rival authorities and relativism 
IV. Christ’s right to command 
V. Why do we refuse Christ’s command? 
VI. Authority and freedom 


To BrcIn 


Orient the lesson in something of the 
way suggested in “Preparing to Teach.” Ask for 
a show of hands as to how many have been in any 


*Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 
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sort of command this week. Then ask how many 
have been commanded in any way. (This may 
involve some humorous remarks, especially if 
yours is a men’s class or a mixed class. Yet it may 
be important to consider such a question.) It is 
not necessary to have a show of hands on this, but 
ask how many have felt restricted by the com- 
mands they have received. How many have felt 
guided by the commands? You might even ask, 
as the members look back on the week, how many 
remember the commands that they have given as 
being reasonable and helpful? 


How To PROocEED 
I. Scriptural background 


There is a long scriptural background from 
Matthew, chapter 21. There are two main stories: 
first, Jesus’ triumphal entry into Jerusalem. He 
dramatized his messiahship. How do you account 
for this? Heretofore, he had asked the disciples 
not to tell anyone that he was the Messiah, but 
now he declares it openly. But note that he came 
on a lowly animal symbolizing peace, not on a 
horse, which might symbolize military might. 

The other story in the Scripture printed in the 
student’s materials concerns Jesus’ cleansing 
of the Temple and the furor this created. The 
dilemma of the priests and elders suggests that 
the martyred John was still very popular. It is 
believed by many that this daring feat of cleansing 
the Temple was the incident that eventually 
brought about Jesus’ death. When one looks at it 
from the point of view of the priests, they had a 
good question: “By what authority do you do 
these things?” (You might wish to let the class 
imagine themselves priests and elders in such a 
situation. What questions would they ask?) 


II. “As one who had authority” 


This quotation is from the memory selection. 
It is a description given of Jesus at the close of 
the Sermon on the Mount. His preaching had a 
ring of truth about it. He spoke to the experiénce 
of his hearers, and they responded. Have you ever 
had the feeling that your preacher spoke “as one 
who had authority”? 

You may wish to discuss the question, What is 
authority? Note Carothers’ topic with this title. 
He says that “authority is anything you accept 
without debate.” In this sense Jesus’ ideas con- 
firm themselves in the experience of his hearers. 
The truth of his statements may not be self-evi- 
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dent, because many times they are paradoxes; but 
in experience, his words are convincing. 


III. Rival authorities and relativism 


There are many authorities in the world today, 
and there are various kinds of authority. Note the 
discussion of these points by Roy L. Smith in 
The International Lesson Annual and Carothers 
in Adult Student. Let the class list some kinds of 
authority that vie with each other and also some 
authorities that are rivals. 

There are so many authorities that many per- 
sons turn the authorities against each other and 
so justify for themselves a relativistic position. 
This relativistic attitude may allow a person to 
do anything he pleases because, he says, the 
authorities do not agree! 

In spite of the many kinds of authority and 
the many authorities, there is still an over-all 
demand in society that people conform to a 
general pattern. It is easier to control people if 
they conform. The bad part about it is that, more 
and more, people seem to be willing to conform. 
They may choose their authority, and, although 
one authority may be in conflict with another 
authority, each conforms to his authority. In the 
light of this confusion it is well to consider Christ’s 
right to command. 





IV. Christ’s right to command 


Bowman’s treatment of the lesson discusses this 
point and gives justification of his authority. 
Carothers has a topic, “The Authority of Christ.” 
In it he points out that we can reject the authority 
of Christ, but to our peril. This statement from 
Carothers merits emphasis: “We may be free to 
do as we please, but we are not free to choose 
the consequences we please.” 

Let the class mention what they consider to be 
Christ’s right to command, Whence was his 
authority? In regard to cleansing the Temple, he 
might have been quoting from the teachings of 
the prophets, especially Isaiah 56:7 and Jeremiah 
7:11. He might also have had in mind Solomon’s 
impressive prayer of dedication, First Kings 8. 

In John’s account of the Last Supper, he has 
Jesus say to the disciples, “You call me Teacher 
and Lord; and you are right, for so I am.” Jesus 
recognized God as the authority for what he said 
and what he did. Christ’s right to command is 
based also upon his life as an example and upon 
the sincerity and purity of his motive. He sought 
nothing for himself save to serve men and to 
relate them to God. 

Christ’s right to command is found in the ex- 
perience of people who accept his command. As 
they begin to accept his lordship, they find their 
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own lives becoming richer in his service. Another 
way of certifying Christ’s right to command is to 
call the roll of witnesses. Do you know of any 
persons who have made full surrender to Christ 
who have later regretted it? 

A further certification of his right to command 
may be found in the testimony of time. Time is 
the strongest of all acids. Jesus Christ is Lord of 
life and of history. 

Plato was right in his insistence that we can 
never solve our problems until we have intelli- 
gence in government. But we need more than 
intelligence; education is not enough. We may 
have cunning without character. We need a spirit 
akin to the spirit found in Christ. 


V. Why do we refuse Christ’s command? 


Is this a good question? We may say we don’t 
refuse Christ’s commands. But do we obey them? 
What difference would there be in our lives, in 
our church, and in our society if we did obey? 

There are a number of reasons for our failure 
to accept Christ’s command. One of these is lazi- 
ness. A lazy person can’t be a genuine follower 
of Christ. 

As a second reason, many people refuse Christ’s 
command because of pressures of various sorts— 
business and social. The power of public opinion 
makes cowards of us all. We need the spirit of 
Luther, who maintained that we ought so to fear 
God that we will fear no man and that we ought 
so to love God that we will love all men. 

A third reason for our failure to accept Christ 
as Lord is ignorance. We do the way we do be- 
cause we do not know better, or we may live 
without thinking about life. We hear people say, 
“We did not want it to turn out this way.” Or 
perhaps we are naive enough to think that we 
“can break nature’s laws.” But nature is every- 
where, all the time. 

Coupled with this matter of ignorance may be 
what is called a lack of faith. (Consider the lesson 
for January 4.) We are unable to accept (to live 
by) the faith that Jesus would call forth. We 
cannot believe that the universe is, and life could 
be, as good as Jesus suggests. We are afraid to 
take him at his word. 


VI. Authority and freedom 


Here is the place to incorporate some of the 
suggestions made in “Preparing to Teach.” We 
need authority in life; also we need freedom. We 
need an authority that inspires freedom. 

Such a freedom is found in Christ. He does not 
grant us freedom from the responsibility of think- 
ing. Carothers emphasizes our “need to know” 
and calls attention to the difficulty of deciding 
what is right. Socrates said, “the unexamined life 
is not worth living.” Jesus calls us to be our best 
selves. He does not tell us exactly what particular 
self to be. Freedom imposes heavy responsibility. 

One of the biggest problems in any society is 
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how to have authority and still have freedom. 
Invariably the authority becomes more authorita- 
tive, the power becomes more powerful; and 
freedom is jeopardized. Consider, for example, 
the authority of the dictators mentioned by 
Carothers. A “benevolent dictator” is almost a 
contradiction. But with Christ as our commander 
that is what we have. He demands our best for 
his sake, true, but also for our sake. The keeping 
of God’s commands is for our good always. 
(Deuteronomy 6:24.) 

Consider Benjamin Copeland’s poem in The 
Methodist Hymnal (331): 


Christ’s life our code, His cross our creed, 
Our common, glad confession be; 

Our deepest wants, our highest aims, 
Find their fulfillment, Lord, in thee. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the place of authority in the Christian 
religion? 

2. What was the source of Jesus’ authority? 

3. How should accepting his authority affect 
our conduct? 

4. How can we witness to his authority in our 
lives? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the lesson briefly. What is Christ’s 
right to command? In what way does he com- 
mand? How is it that his commands give us 
greater freedom than we would otherwise have? 

George Matheson’s poem was mentioned Janu- 
ary 11. Part of the first stanza of that poem (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 318) is: 


I give thee back the life I owe, 
That in thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


The topic of the lesson for next Sunday will be 
“Two Kinds of Citizenship.” It merits serious 
study as a part of this unit on “Christian Faith 
and Responsibility.” 





A Prayer for Guidance* 


Enlighten our understandings with knowl- 
edge of right, and govern our wills by thy 
laws, that no deceit may mislead us, no 
temptation corrupt us, that we may always 
endeavor to do good and hinder evil. Amid 
all the hopes and fears of this world, take 
not thy Holy Spirit from us; for the sake 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 





“*From The Book of Worship for Church and Home; 
The Methodist Publishing House. 
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The Group in Action 


By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: Bible readers, Bible in- 
terpreters, and symposium participants all have 
important parts in today’s lesson. Each must 
assume responsibility for his part of the lesson. 
The first speaker in the symposium lacks guidance 
in the student’s materials and may want to con- 
sult the minister or refer to the church library. 

Central question: How can we discover the 
authority to guide us in living Christian lives? 

Conduct of the session: Ask one member to 
read Matthew 21:1-11. Another member (or the 
same, in the case of a small class) may then 
interpret the triumphal entry. See Bowman in 
Wesley Quarterly for help. Was this an assertion 
or a clarification of Jesus’ authority? 

A second reading covers the cleansing of the 
Temple, Matthew 21:12-13. Ask another student 
to interpret the passage (again using Wesley 
Quarterly). Jesus’ authority clashes with the 
authority of the Jewish chief priests and scribes. 
Is his voice today on the side of things as they 
are? (See Carothers in Adult Student.) 

Finally, ask someone to read Matthew 21: 14-27 
and another to interpret it. This passage has 
three parts. Bowman helps with the last five 
verses; the student need not tackle verses 14-22 
unless he wishes. 

Symposium: Assign three speakers and a mod- 
erator to present a brief symposium. Give each 
speaker three or four minutes. Since the last 
speaker’s topic is particularly controversial, save 
time for an open forum at the end. All speakers 
start with the assumption that listeners are 
earnest Christians seeking to learn from available 
authority what the will of Jesus is for their lives. 
The question is, How shall we find what he wants 
us to do? 

Speaker I. What help do we get from the Old 
Testament? What is its “authority”? How did 
Jesus treat it? 

Speaker II. How much guidance do we get 
from the life and teachings of Jesus? 

Speaker III. How much direction do we obtain 
from discussion and debate over the Christian 
approach to social questions? Do we always agree 
on what Jesus would do if he were here? Caroth- 
ers suggests that differences of opinion are in- 
evitable, even essential. Do you agree that we 
should “share our differences”? 

Save time for general discussion, especially of 
the last question. Should Christians bring their 
differences into the open forum for discussion and 


debate? What are the advantages? What are the 
difficulties? 

Closing the session: Ask one member to pray 
that we may yield to the authority of Jesus Christ 
in all life’s decisions, following his guidance as 
we are best able to understand it. May we also 
witness before our associates that we seek to do 
his will, not our own. 

Advance assignment: The first lesson in Feb- 
ruary focuses on the sometimes conflicting de- 
mands of church and state. It is no use pretending 
that any government—even the United States— 
is always on the Lord’s side. “Two Kinds of Citi- 
zenship” will be discussed next week. Remind 
your group of the importance of preparation 
through studying their student materials. 


p From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* In first-century Palestine Jews and Samaritans 
had a long history of segregation. Lines were 
clearly drawn, so that no good Jew had any deal- 
ings with the “inferior race” if he could help it. 

So the disciples were astonished when they 
came upon Jesus talking with a Samaritan woman. 
This was a rather flagrant violation of social con- 
ventions. It was a matter not to be taken lightly. 

It is highly significant that, in spite of their 
wonder, they asked no questions of their Master 
(John 4:27). 

Discipleship involves obedience. There is a type 
of high-level dedication that accepts what is odd 
or unusual without argument or shallow inquiry. 
Jesus’ right to command is such that we must 
obey whether we understand or not. 


& Just as the disciples held their tongues and 
refrained from asking questions when they found 
Jesus talking with the Samaritan woman, they 
held their tongues in another situation when some 
would have been tempted to argue. 

After a night of luckless fishing, they were dis- 
couraged. Peter explained the situation when told 
to let the nets down for a catch. But he did as he 
was told (Luke 5:5). 

In every disciple-master relationship, there are 
occasions when obedience must take priority over 
comprehension. 


& We must be on our guard against too easy and 
glib “understanding” of Jesus’ commands. For it 
is possible to act promptly in the spirit of obedi- 
ence and do things that will be contrary to the 
spirit of Christianity. 

During frenzied decades early in the Protestant 
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Reformation, Philipp Melanchthon was a key 
spokesman for change in the structure of organ- 
ized Christianity. But he showed extreme in- 
tolerance in dealing with members of some 
irregular Protestant sects. They should be put 
down by the sword, he insisted, and all persons 
who “started new opinions” deserved the death 
penalty. 

“Heretics are not to be disputed with, but 
to be condemned unheard, and whilst they perish 
by fire, the faithful ought to pursue the evil to 
its source, and bathe their hands in the blood of 
the Catholic bishops, and of the Pope, who is a 
devil in disguise.” (Quoted in Essays on Freedom 
and Power, by John E. Acton [out of print].) 

Always it is easier to recognize Christ’s right to 
command than to prevent subordinates from 
abusing their power in the army of the Lord. 


* Though Jesus “taught with authority” and 
was clear in indicating his right to command, he 
refused to accept worldly power. When crowds 
came seeking to make him a “king,” he withdrew 
for prayer and meditation. 

Men in every age demand the luxury of sub- 
jecting themselves to authorities. When a mighty 
leader does not seek power, crowds eagerly try 
to force it upon him. For there is no state more 
comfortable than that of subjection and depend- 
ence. Such a state removes many problems: 
Decisions are eliminated, and alternatives are 
reduced. Questions are referred to the king. 

In a political democracy, men who say they 
would hate a king are quick to make popular idols 
of entertainers and celebrities. 





| The Counselor 





By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


One of the main critics of religion whose work 
exercises great influence in the modern psycho- 
logical-scientific world is Sigmund Freud, the 
founder of psychoanalysis. His protests about 
religion were directed largely to its authoritative 
nature. He saw religion as an impediment to truth, 
as a destructive influence that hindered clear 
thinking and that fostered infantile dependence. 
It is an illusion, he claimed, and one that the 
world would be better without. 

Much of the criticism of religion that Freud 
enunciated is still valid. Jesus, too, was critical 
of the kind of religion that did not result in 
mature living (see the story of the cursing of the 
fig tree in which the meaning seems to be the 
necessity for showing forth the fruits of faith in a 
life of service). He was especially critical of any 
refusal to face life openly. Hence, he would have 
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February Lessons 


The unit, “Christian Faith and Responsi- 
bility,” in the International Lesson Series 
will be concluded this month. The study of 
the life of Jesus Christ will continue, how- 
ever, through Easter Sunday. 


The Sunday-by-Sunday topics are: 


February 1: Two kinds of Citizenship 
February 8: Death Is Not the End 
February 15: Responsibility to God and Man 
February 22: Facing Tribulation With Faith 











agreed with Freud that when religion becomes an 
escape from the harsh realities of life or an eva- 
sion of personal responsibility, it is, indeed, a 
dangerous illusion. 

But unlike Freud, Jesus saw man’s need for a 
relationship with God as being essential for keep- 
ing life in proper perspective. He devoted his most 
scathing criticism to those who prostituted reli- 
gion, making it subservient to anything else. 
Worship meant so much to him personally, it was 
such a vivid and meaningful experience in his 
life, that he condemned in the most open and 
direct way those who degraded it, making it some- 
thing only instrumental rather than an end in 
itself. 

He would have no use for worship as therapy, 
for worship as a means to “peace of mind.” Wor- 
ship as he saw it is for the express purpose of 
acknowledging one’s relationship to God as the 
sovereign concern in life. 

In order to make quite clear his feelings on this 
matter, Jesus employed symbolic acts in the 
tradition of the Old Testament prophets. Religion 
has always made full use of symbols and symbolic 
behavior to handle the area of life that lies 
beyond pure factual data of the world of science 
(the world espoused by Freud). Symbolic acts, 
such as entering the city riding on an ass and 
overthrowing the tables of the money-changers in 
the Temple, speak more directly to the deeper 
levels of the unconscious life than any amount of 
words can do. 

By his symbolic behavior Jesus tried to clarify 
his thinking about authority. The authority of 
God that he was trying to portray was not the 
judgmental authority of an arbitrary kinglike 
being who would ride roughshod over his people. 
It was not like the priests who, in desecrating the 
Temple, were misusing their authority and were 
losing their perspective regarding which values 
were most important. 

The authority Jesus was interested in was more 
than authority that, like science, can be backed 
by fact. His concern was with the kind of relation- 
ship with God that gives point and purpose to all 
of life and gives a framework within which the 
facts of life can be viewed. 
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The Leader in Action 








By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have-additional suggestions. 


INTRODUCTION 


Here is a very timely study of the national- 
missions field. Cuba is in the throes of civil war; 
Alaska has just been admitted to statehood; and 
conferences between the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of Canada have 
taken on increased meaning for the economy of 
these two great nations. By the time this material 
appears in print, Hawaii may also be a state or 
nearing the time of statehood. 

Christians in the United States and Canada who 
are studying this unit live in two of these neigh- 
borhoods. 

The theme, “Christian Concerns of North 
American Neighbors,” was selected by the Com- 
mission on Missionary Education of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the USA. 
It is being used as.a study by children, youth, 
and adults in the major Protestant denominations. 
Adults in schools of missions and in Sunday Eve- 
ning Fellowships are studying this same theme, 
and the annual church-wide study of the Board of 
Missions of The Methodist Church centers on two 
of the “neighbors,” Alaska and Hawaii. 

Politically, economically, and religiously, there- 
fore, here is a series of lessons that will be of 
interest to the members of every wide-awake 
adult class in the church school. You will be 
thrilled to lead your group in a discussion of the 
Christian concerns of this North American neigh- 
borhood. 

On page 38 you will find a list of resources 
that will be helpful as you prepare to teach this 





Mr. Tewksbury is a staff member of the Joint Department 
of Missionary Education and of the Board of Education 
of The Methodist Church. 





January 4: 
Who Are These North 


American Neighbors? 


‘ 


course. Become familiar with several of these 
texts so that you will have the benefit of the 
rich material and resources in them. 

The material in Adult Student for the four 
sessions is your primary resource. Read it care- 
fully, all of it, several times, so that you will 
thoroughly understand its message and its many 
teaching values. 

The Reverend Horace W. Williams, executive 
secretary of the Interboard Committee on Mis- 
sionary Education, is the writer of this unit. Be- 
cause of his relationship to both the Board of 
Missions and the Board of Education, Mr. Wil- 
liams is well qualified to write this series. He has 
visited the missionary work of The Methodist 
Church around the world and knows of what he 
writes. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you begin to prepare to teach the first ses- 
sion, reread the material for this session in Adult 
Student. Remember you have already read this 
material once, or possibly more than once, when 
you first read the entire unit. Read the daily 
Bible readings. Note the relationship to this 
session, “Who Are These North American Neigh- 
bors?” A study of missions and its work in the 
world will have little meaning or Christian em- 
phasis without relating it to the Scripture. 

A “Political Map of North America” has been 
prepared for this study and should be available 
for use in the class sessions. (See page 38.) The - 
map includes all the areas in this study and will 
be especially helpful in this first session. 

Note the purposes stated in Williams’ material. 
These will help you as leader of the group to 
guide the members of your class in a valuable 
consideration and appreciation of the concerns 
and problems of the North American neighbor- 
hood. These purposes will help your group think 
seriously of the responsibilities of mature Chris- 
tians everywhere in solving problems and in 
leading others to live more effectively as Chris- 
tians. 
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TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Definition of North American neighborhood 
II. Presentation of areas 

A. Canada 

B. Mexico 

C. Alaska 

D. Hawaii 

E. The Caribbean area 

F. The United States 


To BEGIN 


As you begin this first session it will be im- 
portant to have the “Political Map of North 
America” mounted in such a way that each mem- 
ber of the group may readily see it. If this has 
been done, you will probably want to begin with 
a map study. These areas of the world will be 
very familiar to many members of your class so 
do not spend too much time in pointing out the 
places to be covered in this study. Be sure to 
point out in a specific way the islands included 
in the Caribbean area, for several of these will 
not be as well known as the larger units. 


How To PROCEED 


I. Definition of North American neighborhood 

This entire session, and possibly more, will be 
spent on discovering the neighborhood covered in 
the study. This defining and discovering session 
is in preparation for the later sessions on the 
“concerns” of the North American neighborhood. 

Adult Student has some good material on this 
point. Discuss with your class what a neighbor- 
hood actually is. Note the way Williams defines 
“neighborhood.” It will be well to emphasize the 
various points made in Adult Student and then 
add some of your own. Better still, let the mem- 
bers of the group tell what they believe are the 
basic components of a neighborhood. 

Rhoda Edmeston says: “It [neighborhood] 
means a community, an entity whose members 
are linked by bonds of mutual interest and con- 





cerns.” 1 After the group has become acquainted 
with the areas of the study by locating them on 
the map you might quote the above definition 
before you move on to consider specific countries 
included in the “neighborhood.” 

A neighborhood, it should be emphasized, is 
not necessarily a geographic close-knit section; 
it is greater than that. This “greater” part is what 
you will want your class to see and understand. 
Another paragraph from Dr. Edmeston’s guide 
may be of help as you seek to interpret this point 
of view. She says: 

“Neighbors may differ as to occupation, eco- 
nomic status, religion, language, and race, and 
yet constitute a neighborhood because they know 
and appreciate one another, have certain in- 
terests in common, offer mutual aid—with each 
making his unique contribution, and have a 
sense of belonging and interdependence.” 2 

Having mentioned the countries and definied 
“neighborhood,” it may be well at this point to 
consider each of the neighbors. Williams begins 
with Canada. A few well-chosen facts about 
Canada—and each of the countries as they are 
studied—will probably be sufficient. 

It will be well to indicate any similarities be- 
tween our neighbors and ourselves. This should 
help create a sense of neighborliness. This may 
be a good time to mention again that, although we 
are greatly interested in the economic, political, 
and social problems of each neighbor, our primary 
purpose in this study is that of Christian con- 
cern. These “concerns” will be studied in greater 
detail in other sessions. 


II. Presentation of areas 


Probably you will not have time to more than 
enumerate briefly some of the facts about each 
“neighbor.” In addition to the material in Adult 


1 From Adult Guide on Christian Concerns of North American 
Neighbors, by Rhoda Edmeston; Friendship Press. Page 8. 


2 Ibid. Page 4. 


The North American 
Neighborhood 








Student you will find a great deal of help in 
This Is North America by Doris Darnell (see 
page 38). 

There are several ways in which this part of 
the session may be made of interest and value 
to the group. One method would be to make, or 
have a committee from the class prepare, a chart 
for presenting information on the major areas to 
be studied. The chart might have several columns 
for specific information about each country. The 
first column would list the names of the areas. 
The other five would have these headings: size, 
population, cultural background, predominant 
religion (Protestant or Roman Catholic), greatest 
natural resource. This chart could be saved and 
used for reference purposes as the study pro- 
gresses. 

It may be interesting to have the framework 
of the chart on a blackboard before the class ses- 
sion opens and complete the chart as the group 
discusses each area. 

If the chart does not seem of value for use in 
your group, you may want to prepare a series of 
factual statements and have these mimeographed 
for distribution to the members of the group. 
Such a paper could have the heading, “Did You 
Know—” and then give pertinent data about each 
country. 

The following may be of help, if you decide to 
follow this plan. This example is for one country 
only. Such a statement should be prepared for 
each. 


Did You Know— 

1. That Canada is a bilingual country; that it 
was originally a French colony; that it has 
less than 16 million inhabitants; that its most 
important industry is fur trapping; that Canadians 
take their religion more seriously than people in 
the U.S.A.? 

Another way in which the information about 
these countries could be brought to your class 
could be through a multiple-choice listing in which 
members of the class would check those state- 
ments they believed to be correct. It would be 
of interest to have this list checked at the be- 
ginning of the session and rechecked by each 
person at the close of the session. 

The following example (again for one country 
only) may be of value to you as you plan for this 
session. 


Our North American Neighbors 

Check the statement, or statements, you think 
are correct. j 

ALASKA 

1. The largest number of people living in Alaska 
today are: 

___People from the United States; 
Aluets; ____Indians; ____ Eskimos. 

2. The population of Alaska is approximately 
—___1,000,000; ____208,000; 110,000; 
585,895. 

















3. Alaska was purchased from Russia; 
Canada; Germany. 

4. Fishing; ____fur trading; gold mining; 
——_—lumbering is the principal industry of Alas- 
ka. 


Several members of your class could be asked 
to prepare material such as suggested above. Ma- 
terials for each country should be prepared. 











QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are some common factors that help 
create a neighborhood? How may the members 
of our class contribute to the neighborliness ideal 
in our own community? 

2. Discuss ways in which each North American 
neighbor may become more Christian in its atti- 
tudes and relationships with other neighbors. 


In CLOSING 


You may want to close the session by emphasiz- 
ing the concern that Christians must have that 
the people of the countries represented in this 
study become real neighbors. You may want to 
have the group remain silent in prayer as you 
ask the question, “And who, then, is my neigh- 
bor?” 





The Group in Action 








By ROBERT GOLTER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of the unit: 


To help Christian adults grow (1) in their 
understanding of the problems of people in the 
North American countries, (2) in their concern 
for helping to meet these problems, (3) in their 
discovery and application of some workable solu- 
tions to these problems. The leader will want to 
keep before the group the aim of helping to build 
a Christian neighborhood without boundaries. 

There is nothing more frustrating and, eventual- 
ly, deadening than to become aware of problems 
that seem beyond our reach. This unit should 
enable each person to know and care about the 
people in his North American neighborhood. 

This can happen only if he is given a lot of 
facts—facts about the development of each coun- 
try, the economics, the cultural and religious 
heritage. He must also be helped to see the re- 
lationship between these facts and the facts that 
he knows from his own experience at home. It is 
hoped that in this way he will also discover how 
practical Christian solutions for problems in the 
home neighborhood can have their influence in 
these more distant areas of our neighborhood. 





Mr. Go.ter is the audio-visual director, Curriculum De- 
partment, The Methodist Publishing House. 
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Purpose of this session: 


This session is designed to provide background 
information that will enable each member of 
your group to visualize their North American 
neighbors better. If a new family moves into your 
neighborhood, you will want to know who they 
are, where they came from, why they moved here, 
what kind of background they have, what their 
religious ties are, what they do for a living, what 
their standard of living is, what their main con- 
cerns and interests are, and what their possible 
contributions to the neighborhood are. These are 
also the questions that your group will be asking 
about the families in this larger neighborhood. 


To prepare: 

Be sure to have available a large map of the 
North American area, or a globe, or a freehand 
drawing on the blackboard. A committee might 
prepare such a map with pictures or symbols 
showing important facts about each country. 

Plan to use several of the resources listed on 
this page. 





Resources * 


Concerns of a Continent, edited by James W. 
Hoffman. Friendship Press. Cloth $2.95, 
paper $1.50. ; ; 

The Shadows They Cast, by Janette T. Har- 
rington. Friendship Press. Cloth $2.95, 
paper $1.50. 

In the Shadow of Mount Royal, by Mary 
Isabelle Milne. Friendship Press. 25 cents. 

He Belonged to the West, by Isobel Mc- 
Fadden. Friendship Press. 25 cents. 

This Is North America, by Doris Darnell 
(pictorial). Friendship Press. 60 cents. 
Fun and Festival Among America’s Peoples, 
by Katherine F. Rohrbough. Friendship 

Press. 50 cents. 

Methodism in Alaska and Hawaii, by W. 
Vernon Middleton. Board of Missions of 
The Methodist Church. 75 cents. 

Adult Guide on Christian Concerns of North 
American Neighbors, by Rhoda Edmeston. 
Friendship Press. 50 cents. 


OTHER MATERIALS 


North American Neighbors. 16 mm. film. 
Sound. Color or black and white. 28% 
minutes. Rental: $12.00, color; $8.00, black 
and white. 

Crossroad at Cedarmont. Filmstrip. 60 frames. 
Black and white. Reading script and 
utilization guide. $3. 

“A Playette Quartet.” Four short plays. Small 
cast. 50 cents. 

The North American Neighborhood.” Full 
color map. Shows mission center. 45x30 
inches, 75 cents; 12x9 inches, 50 cents a 
dozen. 





* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 














Perhaps members of your class or community 
have traveled or lived in some of these countries. 
Their firsthand impressions will help make these 
countries come alive. Encourage them to talk 
about specific individuals in these countries. If 
they have pictures, you might use some of them; 
but do not give the whole session to this. 

You may have other members of your group 
who have some special knowledge of current 
events, of geography, of history, of economics, of 
anthropology, and so on. Help these persons make 
their special contributions. 


To begin: 

Explain the purpose of the unit. Help the group 
set some specific goals. Call attention to some of 
the resource persons that the group can consult 
from time to time. Explain the purpose and pro- 
cedure of this session. 

Ask someone to read aloud Acts 17: 24-28. Call 
attention to the concern of the early church which 
enabled it to extend the Christian community into 
many countries. 


To proceed: 


Divide the class into small groups. Give each 
group responsibility for studying a different sec- 
tion of the lesson material. Let each group have a 
family name. Instead of the “the Smiths” or “the 
Browns,” call them “the Canadas,” “the Mexicos,” 
“the Alaskas,” and so on. Let each “family” as- 
sign one of its members to become “expert” in 
some aspect of their “family life.” For instance, 
one person will concentrate on that part of the 
material which tells where they came from and 
what their ancestors were like. Another will pre- 
pare himself to talk about what their family does 
for a living; and so on. (See the questions listed 
above under “Purpose of This Session.”’) 

Let each person have time to read and study 
the material in his particular area of responsi- 
bility. Then have a “family conference.” Each 
member of “the Canada family” will pretend that 
his family has just moved into the North American 
neighborhood. The big question, of course, is 
whether they will be able to find their rightful 
place in the community. Different ones will 
naturally bring up problems and contribute in- 
formation. Each group should be impressed with 
the fact that it is trying to understand and feel 
as a country might feel if it were a family. 


To conclude: 


Before the groups break up, the members 
should be assigned to do further study in each of 
their areas and about their “family” as a whole. 
There will be a meeting next week of the entire 
“neighborhood,” and they will want to represent 
their family as well as possible. 

Conclude with prayer asking guidance in un- 
derstanding and assuming Christian responsi- 
bility for all our neighbors. 
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What Is Our Common Heritage? 





The Leader in Action 








By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you prepare to teach the second session of 
this unit you will want to review the material 
in Adult Student for the first session and reread 
the material for this session. In addition to the 
Williams material you will find Concerns of a 
Continent, edited by James W. Hoffman (see page 
38) of real value. 

In this session you will want to help the mem- 
bers of the group understand the factors that tend 
to keep the North American neighborhood to- 
gether and also those that form the basis for dif- 
ferences that exist among these countries. 

As you read the material in Adult Student, you 
will also want to read the daily Bible readings. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The heritage of our neighborhood 
II. The religion of our neighborhood 
III. Patterns of living 
IV. Some strained relationships 


To BEGIN 


You may want to begin this session with a 
statement such as the following: The countries 
that we are studying this month are crowded, in 
most part, by people whose early ancestors were 
not born in that land: How many of us here today 
are descendants of people whose origins were in 
this country? If this question were to be an- 
swered by each one here we would probably find 
that a very small percentage of the members of 
this class trace their ancestry to an original in- 
habitant of this land. This statement is true equal- 
ly of Canadians, Alaskans, Puerto Ricans, and 
citizens of the United States. The cultural heri- 
tage of the North American neighborhood may not 
be the same for each nation, but one thing is 
quite common to all: Most of our ancestors came 
from somewhere else. 


How To PROCEED 


I. The heritage of our neighborhood 

Having made the above statement, or a similar 
one, you may want to relate it to one or more of 
the Bible readings for this week. After doing this, 


the following quotation from Concerns of a Con- 
tinent may help to point up the variety of the 
backgrounds of persons who came to “our neigh- 
borhood” in the early days of our history: 

“Through the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies one of the major items of business for 
European man was settling and taming the Amer- 
icas. First came the Roman Catholic Latins— 
Spanish, Portuguese, French; then Protestant 
Christians from the north countries—British, 
Dutch, Scandinavians. 

“The rest of the story is familiar. Today the 
Americas are inhabited by peoples from whom 
the world has heard, and by others who are find- 
ing voice. The world’s center of power and wealth 
has crossed that Atlantic. There are those who 
believe that headquarters for Western civilization 
is no longer Europe, but North America... . Al- 
though America can still learn from Europe, the 
cultural traffic no longer runs one way. 

“Possibly the most important development in 
human history since the coming of Christ, the 
creation of the American nations can be in- 
terpreted from many points of view. Religiously, 
the most significant fact is that the New World’s 
predominant faith—overwhelmingly—is Chris- 
tianity. Although adherents of almost every re- 
ligion known to man can be found in the United 
States ... the fact that the Americas were settled 
mainly by Christian Europeans determined the 
religious climate.” ! 

Williams points out that we have appropriated 
North American culture from England, France, 
and Spain. It will be well to emphasize these points 
related to our common heritage, for in many ways 
this may be the basic reason why the North 
American neighbors are closer to one another 
than to peoples of other areas. 


II. The religion of our neighborhood 


The last paragraph of the quotation above will 
make a good statement for the transition from 
the secular and political heritage to the religious 
picture. 

Williams points out that because of our heritage 
the North American neighborhood is basically 
Christian. To surmise what might have been the 
religious atmosphere of our neighborhood if the 
early settlers had been Hindu, Muslim, or Bud- 
dhist is an interesting pastime. However, the fact 
is that because of the colonizing groups of Chris- 


1From Concerns of a Continent, edited by James W. Hoffman; 
Friendship Press, 1958. Pages 1-2. 
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UNations 


The cultural and racial back- 
grounds of our North American 
neighborhood is varied, offering 
us a rich heritage. 


tian backgrounds, the religion which came was 
also Christian. 

In the neighborhood, however, there has been 
a great variety of experiences of Christianity. You 
may want to refer to the chart made during the 
first session to review the predominant religious 
expression of each neighbor. 
' The following statements may be of help to 
you as you seek to interpret the religious heritage 
of the neighbors. 

“The religious history of Alaska began late in 
the eighteenth century, when Russia first sent 
missionaries of the Russian Orthodox Church to 


Alaska. ... Russian Orthodoxy won many of the 
native people. ... [and] has continued as a spirit- 
ual force...” 2 


Vernon Middleton, in Methodism in Alaska and 
Hawaii, says: “Governmental neglect was one 
important factor in awakening the religious forces 
of America to the plight of the Alaskan.” 8 

Quoting in the same book from a statement 


2 Ibid., page 15. 


% From Methodism in Alaska and Hawaii, by W. Vernon Middle- 
ton; Board of Missions of The Methodist Church, 1958. Page 29. 
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made by Sheldon Jackson, Dr. Middleton adds, 
“Russia gave them government, schools, and the 
Greek religion; but when the country [Alaska] 
passed from their hands, they withdrew their 
rulers, priests and teachers while the U. S. did 
not send any others to take their places.” 4 

According to Middleton, Sheldon Jackson, a 
Presbyterian minister, was the first man to arouse 
the conscience of Protestant Christianity to as- 
sume its responsibility for religious development 
in Alaska. 

The members of your group will be interested 
in rechecking the chart to find the religious back- 
ground of Canada. Help them to recall that there 
are two dominant Christian groups at work today 
in Canada. 

A. C. Forrest says, in Concerns of a Continent, 
“.. two peoples, one French-speaking and Roman 
Catholic, the other English-speaking and Protes- 
tant Christian, have lived together in peace—a 
peace punctuated with tension.” ° 

“Today Canada is 43 per cent Roman Catholic, 


‘ Ibid., page 30. 
5 Concerns of a Continent, page 385. 
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and about one third of her people are of French 
descent.” ® 

You will find a wealth of information on the 
religious strength of each of the North American 
neighbors in Concerns of a Continent (see page 
38). It may be of value to note the religious back- 
grounds of each of the neighbors and to empha- 
size some reasons for these early religious de- 
velopments. Statements such as those above may 
be worked out by you or some members of your 
group for each of the countries in this study. 


III. Patterns of living 


After you have given information about the 


religions it may be well to turn to Adult Student | 


again and read some of the statements in the 
section, “Our Ways of Living.” You will want to 
emphasize, as has Williams, the similarities of the 
ways of living of the “neighborhood.” 

Additional information on the common bases of 
thinking and understanding can be obtained from 
Methodism in Alaska and Hawaii and Concerns of 
a Continent. 

It will be well to emphasize the likenesses in- 
stead of the differences of the peoples of these 
several countries. 


IV. Some strained relationships 


As you begin this last part of the session, you 
may want to emphasize the need for co-operation 
among neighbors if the neighborhood is to grow 
and develop. Much of the picture portrayed thus 
far in the session has been one of progress, of 
peace and good will. To our neighborhood there 
have come the underprivileged and the privileged, 
the self-reliant and the dependent. There has de- 
veloped a sense of security among the neighbors 
that probably cannot be duplicated in any other 
geographical area of the world. 

However, you will not want to have the mem- 
bers of the group feel that everything is always of 
rosy hue in the neighborhood, for there have 
been, and will be, times of strained relations. 

Williams points these out in Adult Student. 
You may want to quote this statement from his 
material, “While the North American neighbor- 
hood has been a good one in many ways, there 
has not always been harmony and good will 
among some of the neighbors. . . . Our heritage 
of rugged individualism has sometimes come in 
conflict with the best interests of the neighbors.” 

It may be of interest to point out the strategic 
place of the United States in the neighborhood. 
Because of her power, wealth, and strength it has 
not always been easy for her to assume the place 
of neighbor in the best sense of the word. 

Have the members of the class check with you 
some of the examples of strained relationships 
outlined in the Williams material. Since the writ- 


8 Jbid., page 86. 


ing of this material, some other examples may 
have become prominent in the thinking of the 
group. Ask them to share these with the class. 


In CLOSING 


This has been, I am sure, one of the more in- 
teresting and valuable sessions of the unit. Pos- 
sibly it has been a difficult one from the point of 
view of the teacher. Part of this is due to the 
fact that this session has been dealing with those 
areas of neighborhood that are intangible but 
interesting. 

As you bring this session to a close, you may 
want to review the purpose of this session. You 
will recall that this session was to deal with some 
of the factors in the heritage that have made us a 
neighborhood. Also there have been and are now 
differences that may have separated us for a 
time but which actually have been factors that 
have helped us grow. 

We have seen these different aspects and, be- 
cause of the heritage that is ours, we are ready to 
move on to consider some of the major problems, 
or concerns, that confront us as Christians. 


For Discussion 


1. How can the members of our group help our 
church assume its responsibility for serving all 
the people in our immediate neighborhood? How 
can we, who have such a common heritage, be- 
come Christian neighbors? 

2. In the light of the discussion in the class 
session, what is our responsibility for co-opera- 
tion with other Christian groups in our com- 
munity and in the world? 





The Group in Action 








By ROBERT GOLTER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 


ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of this session: 


This session should help the group become 
aware of some major similarities and differences 
among the peoples of the various North American 
countries. This should help foster a greater ap- 
preciation of these people at the same time that 
it helps develop a better understanding of the 
problems involved in our relationships with them. 


To prepare: 


Check with representative members of each 
of the small groups or “families” which met last 
Sunday. Try to help them discover some interest- 
ing ways to report to the entire group. Ask them 
to read the material in Adult Student to see how 
it relates to their own findings and questions. Ask 
them to be spokesmen for their respective “fam- 
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ilies” at a “neighborhood rally.” If you have a 
good resource person in the community, you may 
want to invite him to attend. 


To begin: 


The leader should try to set the stage for what 
appears to be a neighborhood rally or council 
meeting. There should be enough make-believe 
about the procedure to provide interest and va- 
riety, but not so much that it stands in the way of 
natural group expressions. 

The leader may tell the group that the purpose 
of the rally is to give them a chance to get better 
acquainted as neighbors. They have a lot in com- 
mon but also some differences. This meeting 
should help clear the air of any misunderstand- 
ings and establish better bonds of friendship. 
Introduce the spokesmen, and ask them to tell 
about their families. 


To proceed: 


Allow about fifteen minutes for the spokesmen 
to make their reports. If they have not already 
done so, ask each one to tell briefly what his 
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family wants or expects from the neighborhood. 
They may wish to consult with other members of 
the family. Encourage the spokesmen to discuss 
any differences that have been brought out in the 
presentations. If there is a resource person 
present, ask him to help them better understand 
and deal with these differences. 

Strive to create an atmosphere of free and in- 
formal discussion. When the participants tend to 
slip into a strictly United States point of view, 
the leader may remind them that they are repre- 
senting their “families.” 


To conclude: 


Summarize the major differences that have 
emerged in the discussion. Point up any additional 
differences that may have been lurking in the 
background. Then summarize those things which 
the “families” seem to have in common. Ask the 
group to read next Sunday’s lesson in Adult 
Student regarding what is needed if they are to 
have a desirable neighborhood to live in. 

Conclude by reading John 15:1-7 or 1 Corin- 
thians 13, followed with a period of silent prayer. 


What Major Problems Confront Us? 


p The Leader in Action 





By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will find help for this session in Concerns 
of a Continent by Hoffman, Methodism in Alaska 
and Hawaii by Middleton, and in WHAT—Con- 
cerns North American Youth (see page 38). 

As in the two previous sessions you will want 
to be thoroughly familiar with the material in 
Adult Student. Let me again emphasize the im- 
portance of the daily Bible readings as you pre- 
pare for this session. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Education 

II. Population factors 
III. Earning a living 
IV. Health 


To BEGIN 
Be sure to have the political map so that all 
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may see it. You may want to begin this session 
by reading the following statement: 

“This map shows where the neighbors live. But 
a neighborhood is more than a geographical area. 
A neighborhood is people—people working, 
studying, playing, worshiping. 


“Have you met your North American neigh- 
bors? 

“They are called by many names: Chinook and 
Latin and Bluenose and Yankee. 

“They live in many places—from Puerto Rico 
to Hawaii, from Alaska’s great Panhandle to the 
Panama Canal, throughout Mexico, Canada, and 
the United States. 

“Sometimes they drive a hot rod, sometimes 
Dad’s ‘respectable’ car. Often they ride 4a bicycle, 
more often they walk. It depends a lot on where 
they live. 

“But beneath such outward differences, their 
basic needs and ambitions and concerns are much 
the same, wherever you find them, whatever 
they may be called.” 1 


How To PROcEED 
It may be well to read the last paragraph again 


1 What—Concerns North American Youth? edited by Sarah S. 
Parrott, Friendship Press; pages 1-2. 
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to the members of your class, for today you will be 
dealing with those interests and concerns that 
constitute problems for our neighbors and our- 
selves. Today and in the next session the group 
will be concentrating its attention on the problems 
that touch the consciences of all Christians. 

In the material in Adult Student Williams points 
out several concerns or problems that face people 
of the “neighborhood.” You may want to follow 
the sequence outlined in this material. Each 
problem is of great importance, but in all prob- 
ability the four listed in the teaching outline are 
of major importance to all Christians. It should be 
remembered that in the final session the respon- 
sibility of Christians in meeting these problems 
will be discussed. 


I. Education 


You may want to make a statement such as 
Williams makes indicating the fact that all of the 
“neighbors” have serious problems in the area of 
education. You will want to note the statements 
in Adult Student about education in the United 
States. 

The following statements about education in 
some sections of our neighborhood may be help- 
ful as you seek to interpret this concern in the 
class session. 

Dr. Middleton says, “Alaska can well be proud 
of her progress in this realm [education], espe- 
cially that part of the educational system which 
provides schools for the main communities. .. . 
[but] the population increase is larger in Alaska 
than elsewhere on American soil. From 1940 to 
1950 there was an 80 per cent increase, while 
since 1950 there has been another 39 per cent in- 
crease. Yet the school population shows a greater 
increase than the over-all population increase... . 
The enrollment in incorporated school districts 
has increased over 150 per cent since the 1941- 
42 school year. Some districts have shown phe- 
nomenal increases for this period. Consider the 
following districts and their increases: 


“Amepetemge.. . . .... . 64s approximately 500% 
ee approximately 300% 
Nome, Seward, Haines, each .......... 200% 


“If educators believe they ‘must be prepared 
for the added influx’ of people into the Territory, 
should the church be any less prepared for the 
future?” 2 

The class may wish to discuss the churches’ 
responsibility in these areas now, but it will be 
helpful if possible to get all of the concerns before 
the group and then to see how the church can 
assume responsibility. 

A. C. Forrest, in his chapters on Canada in 
Concerns of a Continent, says: 

“Almost all the major universities in Canada 
were started by churches. They still function 


2 From Methodism in Alaska and Hawaii, by W. Vernon Middle- 
ton; pages 57-58. 





Political Realities and Moral Judgments 


During the month of February the Adult 
Fellowship Series unit will deal with our 
Christian responsibilities concerning moral 
judgments upon political conditions, some 
problems involved in securing accurate in- 
formation, and some current critical situa- 
tions. 


The lesson titles are: 


February 1: Involved in Mankind 

February 8: Tempted by the Easy Way Out 

February 15: Political Issues Are Moral Is- 
sues 

February 22: Responsible 
Concerned Citizens 


Christians Are 


The magazine section will feature an article 
on this theme entitled, “Protestants and Poli- 
tics,” by George L. Maddox. 











with some sort of loose connection and nominal 
financial support from the churches, but almost 
all seek to secure grants from provincial Depart- 
ments of Education, and ... Federal aid... . 
There are some historic problems here . . . the 
universities want and expect Federal aid without 
interference and that is the way it will be.” 3 

It will be possible to point out at least two 
great concerns related to education in Alaska 
and Canada: 

1. How to prepare for forthcoming increase in 
population as related to our educational program. 

2. The concern of many people when the 
church has only a nominal relationship to its 
schools and colleges. 


II. Population factors 


You will find the material in Adult Student 
very helpful in this part of the discussion. 
Williams has pointed out several concerns that 
will be of interest to your class members. 

The crowded areas of the “neighborhood” and 
the areas where there is more land than people 
present problems. You may want to point out the 
concern that Christians must have when people 
suffer either from living in overcongested areas 
or from isolation in areas where people are few. 

It may be helpful to note the material in Adult 
Student at this point. The illustrations of the 
Harlem area in New York city and in the islands 
of the Caribbean area are excellent. Other ex- 
amples may be found in Concerns of a Continent. 

G. Baez-Carmargo, writer of the chapter on 
Mexico in Concerns of a Continent, says that 
Mexico although related to Central and South 
America is essentially a part of North America. 
He continues, “even close neighbors may be so 


~ 8 Concerns of a Continent; pages 54-55. 
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Harold M. Lambert 
One of the major problems that confronts us is educa- 


tion. Forward-looking schools are preparing for in- 
creases in population. 


wrapped up in themselves that they might as 
well live on different stars.” + At this point, you 
can help the members of your group to see the 
importance of these concerns as related to over- 
population. 

Another problem, or concern, emphasized by 
Williams is that of mobility of population. It 
may be of interest to ask the members of your 
group how many of them were born in the city 
where they now live, or how many have lived 
in their present home for more than ten years. 
As has often been pointed out, everywhere people 
are on the go. 

Your group may be interested in people who 
migrate from one section of the country or “neigh- 
borhood” to another seeking employment. You 
will find some very helpful material on this in 
This Is the Migrant by Louisa Shotwell. (See 
page 38.) 

After your group has discussed the problems 


“ Ibid., page 81. 
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related to population mobility, it may be well to 
proceed to the third major section of this session. 


Ill. Earning a living 


The material in Adult Student outlines several 
problems related to the economic life of people in 
our “neighborhood.” If your group is or should 
be interested in the migrant and his problems, 
you may want to continue the discussion begun 
in the last major section. Relate the group to the 
difficulties and problems of the migrant and his 
economic situation. 

This portion of the class discussion should be 
of great value as members of the group become 
concerned about the reasons why some of the 
“neighbors” live on such a low economic level 
while others live on a much higher economic 
level. The problems of economic security is one 
of the greatest concerns that must be faced in 
every country of this study. 

You may wish to use statements from Con- 
cerns of a Continent, such as the following: 

Writing on Alaska, Leonard M. Perryman 
says “Economic opportunity has been an espe- 
cially important question among the Indians of 
southeastern Alaska . . . the fishing industry has 
been having some bad times in recent years.” 5 

In a chapter on Mexico in the same book, G. 
Baez-Carmargo says, “But a good deal of eco- 
nomic inequality still exists. Unemployment is 
not an acute problem. But the country’s number 
one headache is the yearly exodus of migrant 
laborers to the United States.” & 

It may be helpful at this point to read the state- 
ment in Williams’ material, “we shall never find 
the solution to such problems as economic security 
until we see each other’s needs and potentialities 
face to face.” Here again you will want to point 
out to the members of your group that the prob- 
lem is abundance for some, poverty for others. In 
the next session we will consider what we, as 
Christians, can do about this great problem. 


IV. Health 


Much of what has been discussed in this session 
links together as you help your group see the 
problems related to health. Read the paragraph 
in Adult Student entitled “In Sickness and 
in Health.” 

These statements may help the members of 
the class to understand this problem: 

“Mexico’s general mortality rate . . . is still 
one of the highest in the world and about one and 
a half times as high as in the United States and 
Canada. . . . Infant mortality . . . is more than 
three times as high as in the U. S.”7 

“Alcoholism is a growing problem in Canada. 


5 Ibid., page 31. 
6 Jbid., page 89. 
7 Ibid., page 86. 
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“Drug addiction is very high in the West.” & 

“In the area of health, the killer is tuberculosis, 
whose incidence among native peoples is many 
times as high as that in the States.” ® 

As you come to the close of this session, you 
may want to touch briefly on the other areas 
of concern outlined in Williams’ material. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what ways have we contributed to the 
problems discussed in this session? Are we re- 
sponsible for the creation or the intensification 
of any of these problems of our neighbors? 

2. What is our class doing to assist our church 
as it ministers to those in our constituency who 
have recently come to our community to live? 
to those who are here for a short period of 
time? 


In CLOSING 


It will be well to point out that in the next 
session opportunity will be given to discuss the 
responsibility of Christians in solving the prob- 
lems brought up in class session today. 

It would be helpful if some members of the class 
could work together in small groups and bring 
recommendations to the next class session. 

8 Ibid., page 40. 

® Ibid., page 30. 
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The Group in Action 





By ROBERT GOLTER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of this session: 


This session should help the group become 
aware of the major mutual problems in our North 
American neighborhood. It should also point up 
the nature of those forces that work to meet and 
deal with these problems. The group should 
come to recognize education and religion as the 
major channels for all the constructive and 
wholesome elements in the neighborhood. 


To prepare: 


Ask specific individuals to think about the 
relationship between education and the problems 
that are presented in the material for this session. 
Ask others to think about the relationship be- 
tween religion and the same problems. Ask 
several others to think about the relationship be- 
tween education and religion. Bring chalk and 
blackboard (or heavy pencil or crayon and large 
sheets of paper) to class. 


To begin: 
Ask one of the class members to review for the 


group some of the significant happenings or find- 
ings from the previous two sessions. 

Add to his observations if necessary, and restate 
them clearly enough for the group to feel that it 
is time now to consider the major problems that 
confront the total North American community. 
Ask the group to state these problems and to il- 
lustrate them with as many examples as they 
can, taken from both the United States and 
other North American countries. 


To proceed: 


Let this be an informal discussion involving the 
entire group. If suggestions are slow in coming, 
“prime the pump” by encouraging different in- 
dividuals (who were to do some special think- 
ing) to share their ideas. If someone asks a ques- 
tion, turn the question back to the group or to 
one of these specific individuals. Let the group 
feel it is moving under its own steam. 

Whenever someone mentions one of the major 
problems—ignorance, disease, overcrowded popu- 
lations, unstable or transient populations, under- 
nourishment, poverty, delinquency, injustice and 
political tyranny, shallow religion and supersti- 
tion—write these key words so that the entire 
group may see them. Do not write whole sen- 
tences or long phrases. Key words help focus at- 
tention and help give a sense of progression. These 
words will also develop patterns of meaning as 
different persons begin to see relationships 
among them. 

Perhaps someone in the group will mention 
education as a problem or religion as a problem. 
Prod them a bit to explain what they mean until 
it becomes clear to the group that it is not educa- 
tion as such that makes the problem, but poor 
education or the lack of education. The same is 
true, of course, with religion. Encourage the 
group to elaborate what they mean by “poor 
education” and “poor religion.” Ask them to give 
examples from close at home as well as from 
abroad. 

Help the group see clearly the relationship be- 
tween poor education and poor religion. Help 
them also to see the relationship between these 
deficiencies and the other problems. This is the 
key to this session. Do not let this step slip by; 
otherwise, the group will tend to feel frustrated 
from having simply talked about a lot of ap- 
parently unrelated problems. 


To conclude: 


Summarize the discussion. Call attention to the 
fact that the class is now ready to consider specific 
ways to deal with the problems that keep us 
apart as neighbors. Ask the group to think dur- 
ing the week of ways that their actions can have 
an influence in the other areas of the North 
American neighborhood. 

Conclude with an extemporaneous prayer. 
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The Leader in Action 








By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will find help in preparing for this session 
in Concerns of a Continent, This Is North Amer- 
ica, and in Methodism in Alaska and Hawaii. 
(See page 38.) 

The material in Adult Student by Williams is 
important, as are the daily Bible readings. 

As you prepare to teach this final session in 
this unit you will want to help the members sense 
their responsibility as individuals and, as mem- 
bers of an adult class, assume responsibility for 
the solution of those problems that concern us and 
our neighbors in the North American neighbor- 
hood. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The church and education 
II. The church serves the needy 
III. The healing ministry of the church 


To BEGIN 


You may want to begin this session with a brief 
review of the major problems discussed at the 
last session. This need not be a lengthy review, 
but should point up the areas of concern. 

It may be important to indicate that there is 
never an easy answer for any major and difficult 
problem. However, there is an answer, and each 
member of the group should sense his responsi- 
bility for providing that answer. As the leader of 
the group, you may do much to help each in- 
dividual see himself in relationship to the prob- 
lems of his neighbor. 


How To PROCEED 


Having established the above attitude, you are 
now ready to consider what the church is now 
doing and what more should be done in the areas 
listed in the teaching outline. 


I. The church and education 
Williams has given a very comprehensive treat- 


* Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 
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ment of this section. You will want to be thorough- 
ly familiar with it and refer to it in the class ses- 
sion. 

The following statement may help the members 
of the group understand what our neighbors need 
from the church: 

“People in all these countries need: (1) the 
church and what belonging to the Christian fel- 
lowship has to offer, (2) relief offered in friendship 
and love when disaster strikes, (3) an opportunity 
for an education, (4) aid in combating the effects 
of poverty, malnutrition, poor housing, and so on, 
(5) the ability to read and write, (6) good health 
and care in time of illness and accident, and (7) - 
Christians who are concerned enough to do some- 
thing about human needs.” ! 

This summary may help members of the group 
focus their thinking on the place of the church 
in providing an opportunity for an education. 

You will want to note the Adult Student mate- 
rial relating to the United States, Canada, the 
Caribbean area, Hawaii, Alaska, and especially 
the work of the church in Christian education. 

W. Vernon Middleton says, “While the great 
educational challenge today is not exclusively 
with native children, the church dares not neglect 
them. There are about 10,500 native children in 
Alaska of school age. About 3,000 ... are in 
Territorial schools . . . . To secure enough teach- 
ers for these isolated schools is quite difficult.” 2 

Dr. Middleton relates the story of one couple 
who went to one of these schools to serve as 
Christian teachers, pointing out that “in our 
keen interest in administering to the new state- 
side arrivals we dare not lose our concern for 
the native Alaskan.” 3 

The Methodist Church, as referred to in 
Williams’ material, has established a four-year 
liberal-arts college in Anchorage. Recently the 
president has been elected. At the present time, 
land has been purchased and building is in prog- 
ress. Methodism in Alaska and Hawaii gives ad- 
ditional information about this enterprise of your 
church. 

Williams places great emphasis on the program 
of Christian education. Help the members of your 
group see the importance of this program of the 
church. 


1 How to Use ‘Always an Answer,’ by Barbara Peck Poppe; 
Friendship Press. Page 16. 

2 From Methodism in Alaska and Hawaii, by W. Vernon Middle- 
ton; Board of Missions of The Methodist Church. Page 43. 


3 Ibid., page 44. 
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Dr. Middleton writes: “The Methodist Church 
[in Hawaii] has in recent years improved its 
program in Christian education. ... The first step 
in the new program grew out of the vision of 
Dr. William H. Fry to secure a camp where a 
well planned program for youth could be carried 
on,... Late in 1946 Camp Kailani was purchased 
.... Camp Kailani has been a real interracial 
center for our Hawaiian work where the youth 
of the islands have a practical outlet for their 
training and convictions. . . . Here young people 
have learned to live, work, and pray together.” 4 

A similar story could be told of the Christian 
education program in Puerto Rico under the di- 
rection of the Reverend Richard Johnson. A camp 
has been built at Mameyes to serve the needs of 
youth and adults. 

Areas of work in Christian education are in- 
dicated in the Adult Student material. Sometimes 
the camp program is overemphasized because of 
its appeal to youth. In each of the countries of 
this study much is being accomplished through 
the program of Christian education in the church 
schools. 


II. The church serves the needy 


To direct the thinking of the group from Chris- 
tian education to another type of ministry, you 
may want to use the first two paragraphs in the 
section “Serving the Multitudes,” in Adult Stu- 
dent. This excellent statement will help the 
members understand their responsibility as 
members of the church. 

The problems to be faced are tremendous, but 
The Methodist Church, with other denominations, 
is at work helping people in need to help them- 
selves. You may want to help the members of 
your class to understand more of the program of 
Goodwill Industries which helps the handicapped 
in many ways. Check with your pastor for in- 
formation about the many agencies of the church 
that are ministering to those in need. 


III. The healing ministry of the church 


In many of the areas included in our study 
The Methodist Church and other denominations 
are at work in a healing ministry. Williams writes 
of this work in Adult Student. Help the members 
of your group see their relationship to the work 
of healing in their “neighborhood.” 

Hospitals in Alaska, clinics in Cuba, medical 
centers in Mexico, and clinics in Puerto Rico are 
only a few of the ways in which the church is 
serving. 

Maurice C. Daily writes this of the Caribbean 
area: 

“Children’s clinics and dispensaries are the 
most familiar examples of Christian community 
concern. Usually such an institution is developed 
by one individual, who imprints his personality 


‘* Ibid., pages 129-130. 
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on an entire community. ‘Madame Mears’ is the 
most outstanding and unforgettable Protestant 
personality that the city of Puerto Plata, Domin- 
ican Republic, has ever had within its borders. 
Almost single-handledly she established the first 
maternity clinic in the entire republic. No woman 
was denied attention, no matter how poor.... 

“The future of the Caribbean churches’ clinical 
and dispensary problem is in preventive medicine, 
including the prenatal and postnatal care of 
mothers and babies and home hygiene.... 

“The answer for the country areas is the rural 
church center, where trained minister-agrono- 
mists make the Christian gospel the center of 
rural reconstruction projects. ... Through demon- 
strations of crop rotation, animal husbandry, soil 
analysis, preservation of food, home hygiene, and 
child care, the centers slowly but surely transform 
the lives of farm families all around them.” 5 

It will be important for the members of your 
class to see their church at work in these areas 
of concern. As they realize the place of their 
church in this great program of good throughout ., 
the world, they can readily understand their 
place of responsibility in that program if the work 
is to continue. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what ways may I, as an individual and 
as a member of an adult class and of my church, 
assume the responsibility that is mine to become 
a laborer together with God? 


In CLOSING 
In closing this session and this unit you may 





5 From Concerns of a Continent, edited by James W. Hoffman; 
Friendship Press. Pages 145-147. 
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want to use some of the following statements 
which present the challenge of this course. 

“A reason of strategy ... for promoting Chris- 
tianity in the North American neighborhood is 
simply that the nations of this area will probably 
wield more weight in the affairs of mankind 
through the next few decades than will any other 
area of the world. The more this influence is 
leavened with Christian thinking and doing, the 
better. 

“But a still more compelling reason is simply 
that the people of Mexico, Hawaii, Canada, 
Alaska, the Caribbean islands, and the United 
States are people like ourselves. And like our- 
selves, they need the forgiveness, the release and 
renewal, and the promise of eternal life trans- 
mitted from God to men in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” 6 

“Christian people have always retained a vis- 
ion of a new heaven and a new earth. Scripture 
records the promise that our Lord ‘will make all 
things new.’ It is possible for the church . . . to 
produce the atmosphere in which new patterns 
for life could be created, could live and exert a 
world-wide influence. It is also possible for the 
contemporary church to fail in this majestic 
objective. The answer lies with each of us.” 7 


6 Ibid., page 161. 


7 From Methodism in Alaska and Hawaii, by W. Vernon Middle- 
ton, Board of Missions. Page 142. 





The Group in Action 








By ROBERT GOLTER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of this session: 


In this session the members of the class should 
discover how they, as individual Christians, can 
exert their constructive influence upon conditions 
even in the most remote areas of the North 
American neighborhood. They should become 
aware of the church as the main channel for ex- 
tending their ministry to others. 


To prepare: 


1. Ask several persons to be ready to tell the 
class of some instance in their experience which 
helped them to realize that one person can often 
exert a great deal of influence through seemingly 
small or insignificant acts. 

2. Go through the material for this lesson in 
Adult Student, and underline every reference to 
something specific that individual Christians are 
doing or can do to improve the North American 
neighborhood. Make a list of these “specifics.” 

3. Suggest to two or three individuals that they 
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prepare a five-minute worship service appropriate 
for the conclusion of this unit. 


To begin: 


Draw on the blackboard or a sheet of paper a 
group of concentric circles to represent the way 
waves spread out from a small rock that is 
dropped in a lake. It will not be necessary to 
comment on the drawing, but leave it before the 
group during the entire session. 

As the class gathers, start an informal conversa- 
tion with some persons you asked to be thinking 
of examples that show the extent of a person’s 
influence. Encourage others to join in with addi- 
tional examples. Try to keep this as spontaneous 
as possible. Do not give an indication that class 
“has taken up.” 

When the group is finally seated, repeat for 
the late-comers’ benefit some of the more interest- 
ing and significant examples. 


To proceed: 


Ask someone with considerable insight what 
relevance he thinks these examples have for this 
particular unit that the group has been studying. 
Help him interpret to the group that it is impor- 
tant for us to be able to do more than merely see 
the problems in our North American neighbor- 
hood. We must also have in mind some specific 
ways that we as individuals can help solve these 
problems. 

Remind the group of the key problems that 
were brought to light in the discussion last week. 
Go down the list, mentioning the problems one 
at a time and asking the class to try to recall from 
this week’s lesson materials some of the projects 
and activities that The Methodist Church has in 
this area. Encourage the class to scan the pages 
in Adult Student to refresh their memory. Don’t 
let this appear to be a test, but rather a type of 
research. 

Stop occasionally and discuss the projects. 
Sooner or later someone will probably observe 
that most of these projects are dealing with 
several problems at once. Use this as a spring- 
board to help the group realize that not only are 
the problems all related in some way, but so is the 
activity of The Methodist Church related in some 
way to the activities of your own group. 


To conclude: 


Summarize the unit, recalling some of the 
lighter moments in the group’s experience and all 
of the most significant happenings. Relate all your 
comments to the idea of “neighborhood.” 

Ask the group to spend a period (about two 
minutes) in silent meditation, during which time 
they will try to think of one specific thing that 
they intend to do to improve the North American 
neighborhood. Encourage them to share these 
decisions with the group. Conclude with the 
planned worship service. 


Adult Fellowship Series 





























| Uudated Units for ADULTS 


Adult groups like an occasional 
change from the ongoing cur- 
riculum in the quarterlies and 
monthlies. The Methodist Church 
provides undated units for grcups 
desiring to elect them for short 
study courses for Sunday morning, 
Sunday evening, or week nights. 

Undated study units are ap- 
proved by the Curriculum Com- 
mittee and are made available 
through The Methodist Publishing 
House serving your territory. They 
are listed according to areas: 

A. The Bible in Life. 

B. The Christian’s Faith and 
Experience. 

C. Christian Family Life. 

D. The Church. 

E. Christian Action in Society. 

F. Problems of World Order. 

Every member of the group 
should have a copy of the study 
book being used. Suggestions for 
group use are included in the text- 
book or are provided in a separate 
booklet as indicated. 

Some of the undated units avail- 
able are listed below. A complete 
list may be found in Resources for 
Adult Groups, available free from 
The Methodist Publishing House. 


A. The Bible in Life 
A-3. GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE 
New TESTAMENT, by James Carl- 
yon; a thirteen-lesson unit de- 
signed to awaken an intelligent, 
devotional, and eager use of the 
New Testament; 45 cents. (AP) 


A-19. THe Briste anp You, by Ed- 
ward P. Blair; principles of inter- 
pretation and description and 
application of procedures in reading 
the Bible; $2. (AP) 


A-21. Tue Lire AND TEACHINGS OF 
Jesus, by Charles M. Laymon; a 
thorough study of the many aspects 
of Jesus’ life, ministry, and teach- 
ings; $3. (AP) 


A-22. Paut’s LetTers To LOCAL 
CuurcHES, by Francis Gerald Ens- 
ley; 65 cents. (AP) Guide to Paul’s 
Letters to Local Churches, by Lelia 
Bagley Rumble; 35 cents. (WS) 


A-24. Discretes To Sucu a Lorp, 
by Albert E. Barnett; spiritual-life 
study book (1957-58) for the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Serv- 
ice; 65 cents. (WS) Guide to 
Disciples to Such a Lord, by Mrs. 
T. N. Alexander; 35 cents. (WS) 


B. The Christian’s Faith and 
Experience 

B-5. THe CurisTIAN FAITH AND 

Way, by Harris Franklin Rall; a 

survey of the basic teachings of the 


Christian faith; written for laymen; 
75 cents. (AP) 


B-29. Masor Mertuopist BE LIEFs, 
by Mack B. Stokes; a study of 
fundamental religious concepts and 
commitments in the light of Meth- 
odist tradition; 45 cents; dozen, 
$4.80. (AP) Study Guide for Major 
Methodist Beliefs; 25 cents. (GI) 


B-34. Gop 1n My Lire, by Lloyd C. 
Wicke; one of the Basic Christian 
Book Series; an interpretation of 
the nature and character of Chris- 
tian experience (available March 
1, 1959); $1. (GI) Study guide for 
God in My Life (available March 
1, 1959); 30 cents. (GI) 


C. Christian Family Life 
C-20. WuHen CuILprReEN Ask, by 
Margueritte Harmon Bro; a study 
designed to help parents deal con- 
structively and helpfully with the 
questions children ask; $3.50. (HA) 
Study guide for When Children 
Ask, by Edward D. Staples; 25 
cents (GI) 


C-21. How to Keep ROMANCE IN 
Your Marriace, by W. Clark 
Ellzey; a study which should help 
married couples find increasing joy 
and satisfaction in their relation- 
ship; $2.95. (YM) Study guide for 
How to Keep Romance in Your 
Marriage; 25 cents. (GI) 


C-23. CuristiAN Fami.y Livinc, by 
Hazen G. Werner; one of the Basic 
Christian Books Series; a discus- 
sion of the various phases of family 
living from a Christian viewpoint; 
$1. (GI) Study guide for Christian 
Family Living, by Fred Cloud; 
30 cents. (GI) 


D. The Church 

D-56. Tue Kincpom Beyonp CasTE, 
by Liston Pope; a study book on 
the national-missions theme for 
1957-58; cloth, $3; paper, $1.25. 
(MM) Adult guide on Christ, the 
Church, and Race, by Rosalyn 
Summer Sease; 50 cents. (MM) 


D-57. LANps oF WITNESS AND DECcI- 
SION, a symposium, by Smith, Bar- 
bieri, Brumbaugh, Booth, Brewster, 
and Pickett; edited by Dorothy 
McConnell; the text for the annual 


church-wide study, 1957-58; 50 
cents. (BD) Adult guide for Lands 
of Witness and Decision; one copy 
free with order of five or more 
books; extra copies, 15 cents. (BD) 


D-60. MetHopism IN ALASKA AND 
Hawai: New PAtTerNS FOR LIVING 
TOGETHER, by W. Vernon Middle- 
ton; the text for the annual church- 
wide study, 1958-59; 75 cents. (BD) 
Adult guide to Methodism in 
Alaska and Hawaii: New Patterns, 
by Elizabeth Stinson. 1 copy free 
with 5 or more books; extra copies, 
15 cents each. (BD) 


E. Christian Action in Society 
E-29. CurisTIAN ACTION IN Eco- 
nomic Lire, by Harold C. Letts; a 
discussion of controversial eco- 
nomic problems in the light of 
Christian principles; 65 cents. (PJ) 


E-30. Basic INFORMATION ON ALCO- 
HOL, by Albion Roy King; scientific 
information interpreted in accord- 
ance with logical and_ ethical 
principles; revised edition; $1.50. 
(CO) A guide to the study of Basic 
Information on Alcohol, by J. I. 
McDonough; 50 cents. (BT) 


E-55. THe SocraL MINISTRY OF THE 
Loca Cuurcu, by Muriel S. Webb; 
a study guide for local churches 
in discovering their role and re- 
sponsibility in the area of social 
welfare in their community; 30 
cents. (NC) Department of Social 
Welfare, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


E-57. Berrer Menta Hosprrats— 
A GUIDE FOR THE CITIZEN, By Edith 
Stern; a guide for the evaluation 
and steps toward improvement of 
practices and facilities of mental 
hospitals; 35 cents. National Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health, Study 
guide for Better Mental Hospitals, 
by Robert C. Leslie; 25 cents. (GI) 


F. Problems of World Order 


F-5. THe Unitep NatTIONsS AND Our 
Reticious Heritrace, by Justin 
Wroe Nixon; a discussion of the 
spiritual significance of the United 
Nations against a biblical back- 
ground; 50 cents. (UN) 


F-6. To Comsine Our EFFORTS FOR 
LASTING PEACE, a symposium edited 
by Dorothy McConnell; 65 cents. 
(WS) Guide for To Combine Our 
Efforts for Lasting Peace, by Mar- 
garet R. Bender; 35 cents. (WS) 








MEET DR. CHARLES M. LAYMON, EDITOR 
THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON ANNUAL, 1959 


Dr. Laymon is editor of Adult Publications, Board of Education of The 
Methodist Church. He is widely recognized as a New Testament scholar and 
author. Among his books are The Life and Teachings of Jesus, used by many 
adult groups, and Christ in the New Testament. He is the well-qualified 
editor of the International Lesson Annual. 








ee, The International 
“a” @fflt Lesson Annual, 1953 
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19359 For you, the teacher, here is the finest comprehensive commen- 
tary on the International Sunday School Lessons—using both the 
King James and the Revised Standard Versions—the best in scholar- 
ship and interpretation to help you present an informed, inspiring 
lesson to adult classes. Edited by Charles M. Laymon with lesson 
analysis by Roy L. Smith and contributions by Joy Bayless, Harold 
C. Phillips, T. A. Kantonen, Martin Rist and many others well-known 
in the religious field. 








For every Sunday in 1959 The International Lesson Annual pro- 
vides you with these specific helps: 

Text: The complete text of the lesson in both the King James and 

Revised Standard Versions, printed in parallel columns. 

Explanation: In “Exploring the Bible Text,” a biblical scholar 

explains special meanings in the Bible text not readily gained from 

the text alone. 

Application: “Looking at the Lesson Today”—an analysis of what 

the Bible text means in terms of our life today. 

Teaching Suggestions: Step-by-step plans for the lecture method 

and an alternative plan for the discussion method. 

In addition, The International Lesson Annual con- 
tains Daily Bible Readings, articles on special days, 
an index of Scripture, audio-visual resources, 24 maps 
and drawings. Order your new 1959 volume 4995 
today. (AP) postpaid, 





FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


Order from The Methodist Publishing House Serving you 


LA 


Please send me ————_ copies(y) of The International 
Lesson Annual, $2.95, postpaid. 


The Methodist Publishing House 


Please order from House serving you 


[] Payment enclosed [] Charge to my account 
Baltimore 3. e@  Chicagoi2 e¢ Cincinnati2 e Dallas 7 


Detroit 1 e Kansas City 6 e¢ Nashville 2 ¢ New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 e Portland 5 ¢ Richmond 16 e San Francisco 2 


Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these citics: 
Atlanta, 72 Broad St.,N. W. ¢ Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. e Nashville, 417 Church Street 


SEND TO 





Street 








City 


State 





Add state sales tax where it applies 





